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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted of women managers and 
professionals in Britain who had taken a "career break" — from a few 
weeks to many years — to have a baby. The study sought to examine the 
decision to return to work after having a child, and whether the 
practical management of breaks could be improved; to discover the 
career patterns of women returning from a break in the period since 
their return; and to look at how returners feel about combining work 
and family life and what practical issues are of most concern to 
them. The results of the study were based on questionnaires completed 
in the summer of 1991 by 785 women (of 1,651 surveyed) who were 
working for 45 different employers. Some of the results of the study 
were as fo lows; (1) most of the women had taken only one break, at 
about age 30, and most had returned to full-time employment, although 
a significant percentage had worked part time at some time or were 
doing so at the time of the survey: (2) the women were mildly 
positive about most aspects of their breaks; (3) childcare concerns 
and the desire for time off when childcare arrangements break down 
were the most frequent concerns of the women; (4) one-third of the 
women had been promoted since returning to work; (5) most of the 
women wanted flexible hours and many had such arrangements; many also 
wanted to work part time but would not do so because of perceived 
damage to their careers; (6) the respondents were generally positive 
about access to training and development, did not feel isolated, and 
thought attitudes toward working mothers were improving; and (7) the 
stress of combining work with family life emerged as the most 
negative aspect of their experience. (The document includes 42 
appendixes that contain the questionnaire and analyses of study data. 
The report contains 18 references.) (KC) 
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Summary 



This is a summary of a research project into the working experience and career 
progress of professional and managerial women Beyond the Career Break 
(Ins>.itute of Manpower Studies Report No 223). 

Background 

After a decade ot interest in retaining women in employment during their 
child-raising years, it seemed timely by 1990 to find out what was actually 
happening to highly skilled women who were returning to work after having a 
child. We chose to conduct a survey of women who would be seen by others as 
the 'success story' of retention - female managers and professionals, working 
for large employers, who had returned to their employers after taking a career 
break. We defined a ' career break ' to be a break from work of any length of 
time to have a baby, from a few weeks to many years. The study was supported 
by the IMS Co-operative Research Programme (an employer research consortium). 

Survey objectives 

The objectives of the survey were: 

• to examine the decision to return to work after having a child, and 
whether the practical management of breaks could be improved; 

• to discover the career patterns of women returning from a break in the 
period since their return; 

• to look at how returners feel about combining work and family life, and 
which practical issues are of most concern to them. 

The sample 

The results presented iiere are [)ased on questionnaires completed in the Summer 
of 1991 hv 7HS women working tor 45 different employers - a very sizeable 
samp lo. 

B(n:.\use the employers had weak liistor'ical n’cords on career breaks, most of 
the sample had been back at work only a limited time since their most recent 




break (an average of just over two and a half years). Over three quarters had 
at least one pre-school child. This limited the extent to which longer term 
career progression could be examined, but gave us a very good opportunity to 
examine the experiences of working women with young children. 

Surprisingly large numbers of part-timers appeared in the sample (29 per cei'.+ 
of the total), and also a significcnt number (17 per cent) who had worked 
part-time in the past but \'ere working full-time at the time of the survey. 
This gave us the opportunity to examine differences in experience between full 
and part-timers. 

Two thirds had taken only one break, and 70 per cent of the sample were in 
their thirties. They had taken their first break at an average age of ihirty, 
the start of a crucial decade for managerial careers. 

Managing career breaks 

They were experienced workers for whom work identity was important - over 70 
per cent were very sure they would return to work. They mainly took short 
breaks (80 per cent taking nine months or less). In deciding to return to 
work, the most important factors were close to home - childcare and the 
support of the partner. Important factors mainly in the control of the 
employt were the ability to fit in work with domestic circumstances and the 
specific job on offer. 

The women felt mildly positive about most aspects of the way their break had 
been handled, although there was still much room for improvement. They felt 
most positive about their employers' confidence that they would return, and 
their own feelings of familiarity once back at work. They were less satisfied 
with the degree of contact during the break, updating on return and consul- 
tation about the job to which they would return. The study suggests that the 
management of career breaks has probably been improving over recent years. 

Childcare 

Ihe sources of childcare most used were family members (including partners), 
childminders and nannies (mainly ' 1 i ve-oiit ' ) . Only aboiit two per cent were 
using employer-provided or supported creches. Childcare arrangements changed 
frequently. Ihe average childcare bill for those working fu 1 1 -t i:iie was £85 per 
week . 
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Although three quarters of the sample expressed some degree of anxiety about 
childcare, the largest group (56 per cent of the total) saw it as an 
intermittent worry. Concerns about childcare focused on two issues: how to 
cope when arrangements broke down, and cost. 

The problems caused when childcare breaks down (through change of arrangement, 
illness of child or carer etc) emerge powerfully in this study. Perhaps 
employers should focus more of the effort they put into childcare into helping 
women through these intermittent periods of crisis. Indeed time off work when 
arrangements break down was the most desired enhancement to childcare (desired 
by 95 per cent, available to 18 per cent). The provision of emergency 
childcare may also be worth examining. 

The sample also sent a strong message about the costs of childcare . Over 85 
per cent called for financial help through tax relief (available to none) and 
employer assistance (available to only three per cent). 

Three quarters of the women relied on their partners to help with childcare 
at least occasionally, and a third relied on their partners regularly or every 
working day. This reality is still ignored by the majority of employers of 
male managerial and professional staff. 

Careers beyond the break 

Only nine per cent returned to a job at a lower level than the one they had 
held before their break. Since their recent break a third had been promoted 
and a substantial number had made lateral or functional moves (nearly 30 per 
cent for each). Of those who had taken more than one break, 60 per cent had 
been promoted since their first break. We cannot say how these figures compare 
with their male colleagues, but there does at least seem to be some career 
progression beyond the break. 

Two features of career progress are of special interest. Firstly, career 
progress was much more limited for part-timers than for full-timers. Secondly, 
most of the managers in the study had already reached management before their 
first career break. 
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Career satisfaction and career ambition 

The sample were satisfied with their jobs and had suffered little drop in job 
satisfaction since their breaks. By contrast the sample were much less 
confident about their future careers, and their satisfaction with career 
progress had fallen since their breaks. 

Levels of career ambition had also fallen for 60 per cent of the sample since 
having a family. Some saw their careers as 'waiting a while' (20 per cent of 
the sample) and others were still committed to their jobs but had lower career 
aspirations (30 per cent). 

Lack of confidence about future career was also reflected in the women's 
perceptions of how others saw their career orientation and potential. 
Employers have an important role here in nurturing career ambition among women 
returners, and in talking to individual women about their career plans. 

Flexible and part-time working 

Flexible and part-time working emerge as very important issues in this study. 
The form of work flexibility most desired by the sample was time off for 
domestic emergencies including the breakdown of childcare arrangements. Also 
sought were flexibility in the timing of the working day, reduction in working 
hours and the ability to work from home (although 60 per cent thought this was 
not practical in their kind of work). Where employers were offering flexi- 
bility it was in those areas most desired, but provision fell far short of 
demand . 

Part-timers had progressed less in their careers since their breaks, felt less 
positive about their access to training and development, and also felt less 
certain about their future career prospects. They had suffered a larger drop 
in career sat isfact ion and career ambition, and felt that others saw them as 
less career oriented and of lower potential. However, they were satisfied with 
many as[)ects of their working lives and rc'gistered U'ss str'oss than those 
work i nq full - 1 iiiu' . 

f vc’fi in the face? of this strorig per'cagit ion that pai t - 1 ime work i ng damagi's your 
farcer , about. <i t.tiird of tfie full-timers in tfie study would take up [)ar't-time 
wf)rk if ttiis were .tn avrtilaf)le o()lion. Atjout 6M (uu' ( (uit of tfie tot.tl s.nnple 
woulfl work |)fir t - 1 inif.' at sfMiie stacje ir) tf)('ir' ( an'er's if itu'y fiad t f)(’ choice. 



This leaves employers with a serious dilemma - how to deal with the 
substantial group of women who wish to work part-time even though this may 
damage their careers. If part-time working is extended further, its career 
consequences need to be more openly discussed and questioned. 

Managers and senior managers 

The sample was composed of about two thirds managers and one third 
professionals. Professionals were younger than managers and twice as likely 
to be working part-time. Managers emerged, not surprisingly perhaps, as surer 
of their work and career orientation and more confident of how others saw them 
at work. They were less likely to think that having a baby would affect their 
careers. The 54 senior managers in the sample had these distinctive attitudes 
to a greater extent. 

General experiences of combining work with family 

The respondents were generally positive about access to training and 
development, did f >t feel isolated, and thought attitudes to working mothers 
were improving. On other aspects of their experience at work their responses 
were only weakly positive, and left much room for improvement especially in 
employers' attitudes to their career development. The stress of combining work 
with family life emerged as the most negative aspect of their experience. They 
also believed that motherhood had affected other people's views of their 
career orientation. Significant numbers felt that they needed to keep their 
domestic responsibilities 'invisible' at work. 

Lessons for other women taking breaks 

The respondents offered the following advice to other women taking breaks: 

• organise good childcare; 

• enlist partner's co-operation; 

• seek flexible arrangements at work; 

• delegate more and get organised; 

• develop a balanced attitude to work and home demands. 

To this list we should perhaps only add; 

• think very carefully about the pros and cons of full and part-time 
work ing; 

• make as much career progress as possible before starting a family. 
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Lessons for employers 

In the survey as a whole and in the advice which the respondents themselves 
gave to employers, four main themes emerged. They were concerned with 
flexibility, childcare, part-time working and assessment. 

The issue of flexibility and understanding is very broad and reflects the many 
ways in which employers can make life manageable for these women, including 
minor adjustments to working patterns and a culture in which practical 
problems can be discussed. Understanding also means recognising that different 
women will have different priorities and concerns. 

On the childcare front, there is little support from any quarter - state or 
employer. Although workplace childcare was requested by over 200 respondents, 
emergency time off and financial help were higher priorities for the sample 
as a whole. Employers should also be more realistic about the role in 
childcare taken by many fathers in dual career families. 

On part-time working , the dilemma is clearly between accommodating the demand 
for part-time working, and keeping women in full-time work where their careers 
advance more readily. Combining part-time working with career development wi 1 1 
be a key issue for the future. 

The issue of assessment seems almost trite, but is critical. It was expressed 
by many respondents who asked their employers to judge them on performance 
against the same standards as their male peers. Many of the women in this 
study felt that having a child had adversely affected the way they were 
assessed by others, in terms of career and potential, and sometimes even 
perform.‘*,nce. 

This study has certainly shown that a productive and satisfying working life 
does exist 'beyond the career break' for many in this vanguard group. However, 
there are still some significant ' )urces of stress in their attempts to 
combine work with family life. There is also an uncertainty for many in how 
they and their employers see their future careers. 
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Chapter One : Introduction 



1.1 Background 

Throughout the 1980' s there was increasing interest in retaining women in 
employment through their child raising years. Earlier legislation had 
facilitated the taking of maternity leave, and employers were also interested 
in attj'acting back to employment women who had taken longer breaks from work 
to raise their children. This interest was, at least in part, driven by 
concern about skill shortages in the buoyant employment market of the late 
1980' s. 

Even if the recession of the early 1990' s has removed the issue of women 
returners from headline news, there is considerable concern in some quarters 
about the small numbers of women reaching senior posts (shown for example in 
the Opportunity 2000 initiative). Many employers are also still concerned that 
if they do not ret^nn women who take a break to have children, they lose very 
valuable skills in which they have invested. There is also mounting evidence 
that women are returning to work in larger numbers after having a child, and 
also returning sooner (McRae and Daniel, 1991). Some employers are taking 
further measures (such as Career Break Schemes and flexible working Cf'tions) 
to make it more attractive to women to combine the care of young children with 
work (Rajan and van Eupen, 1990). 

However, the combining of work and motherhood still raises many issues. The 
practical problem of childcare in the UK is of concer."' to many. The combining 
of two roles - worker and mother - may give rise to considerable stress. There 
is also still strong evidence that women are under-utilised at work in the UK 
(Metcalf and Leighton, 1989) and that promotion of women into senior jobs is 
still restricted (Hirsh and Jackson, 1990). 

It therefore seems timely to look at the reality of combining work and 
motherhood for women who are attempting to do so. This experience may be 
different for women in different occupational groups. Women in professional 
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and managerial jobs represent a major investment for employers, and this is 
where they have concentrated most of their efforts at retention. This is also 
a group who may be expected to have a strong intrinsic interest in pursuing 
their careers, and who may suffer considerable tensions between success at 
work and satisfaction at home. Managerial and professional women therefore 
seemed an important and interesting target group for researching the reality 
of work and life 'beyond the career break'. 

IMS therefore sought and obtained funding from the employers who support the 
Institute's Co-operative Research Programme to study the experiences of 
professional and managerial women returning to work after a having a child or 
after longer career breaks during which they have cared for their children. 

1.2 Survey objectives 

The original proposal was to put together a sample of managerial and 
professional women who had returned to work after a break and remained in 
employment, and also a sample of women who had returned from a break but 
subsequently left employment. Although IMS had a strong interest in looking 
at such leavers, early discussions with employers showed that tracking a 
suitable sample of these leavers would be very difficult indeed. Given the 
limited project resources, we therefore decided to concentrate on surveying 
a significant sample of women who had returned to their previous employers 
after taking a career break and were still employed. The study objectives were 
therefore refined, based on this target group. 

The objectives of the study were: 

• to examine the decision to return to work after having a child, and 
whether the practical management of breaks could be improved; 

• to discover the career patterns of women returning from a break in the 
period since their return; 

• to look at how returners feel about combining work and family life, and 
which practical issues are of most concern to them. 

It is hoped that this study will give employers a richer understanding of the 
complex and often conflicting worlds in which working mothers live, and 
thereby help them target their own policies more effectively. The study may 
also be of interest to academics and working women. 





1.3 Survey method 

1.3.1 The sample 

The required sample was of women working in professional and managerial jobs 
who had taken a break (whether short or long) from work to have one or more 
children and returned to tne same employer. 

Short breaks could be statutory maternity leave, enhanced maternity leave or 
even a few weeks taken off to have a baby. A longer break could be several 
years and be covered by an employer's Career Break scheme, or simply involve 
resignation and return to work for the .•.ame employer at any later date. 

Originally it was hoped that a small number of major employers would provide 
the required sample. However, as so often in such studies, employers' 
information systems are not easily used to identify employees with particular 
types of employment history. The first finding of the study was that records 
of maternity leave and longer breaks present particular challenges in 
information retrieval. Even in large employers, the numbers of women in 
professional and managerial jobs who had taken leave and returned was often 
1 imited. 

We therefore contacted 88 employers in search of a large enough sample. These 
employers included Subscribers to IMS and also employers who were known to be 
interested in retaining women. There was no attempt to find a sample of women 
who would be 'representative' of returners, but rather to look at returners 
working for organisations who ought to be among the best at managing this 
issue. The level of interest in the study was high and eventually 47 employers 
identified a sample of women who met the criteria. In some cases identifying 
the sample was quite a laborious process and did not rely on personnel records 
alone. For example, some participants used internal newsletters, women's 
networks or notices to ask women who met the survey criteria to come forward. 
One public sector employer sent questionnaires to all female staff and asked 
only those who met the criteria to complete the survey. Interestingly, this 
employer yielded far more women who took their breaks long ago than other 
participants. Clearly, employers do not know the career break history of their 
staff, and this may inhibit their own monitoring of equal opportunity issues. 
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1.3.2 Questionnaire design 

The range of issues to be covered by the study was potentially very wide 
and preliminary interviews were used to identify areas of highest importance. 
Sixteen women in professional and managerial jobs employed by seven 
organisations were interviewed. They were varied in the number and length of 
breaks they had taken (from six weeks to five years). 

Even this small sample showed how enormously variable the aspirations and 
experiences of working women can be. Some of the issues raised by women in 
these pilot interviews were as follows: 

Managing the career break 

• Vague administration of the break (eg lack of clarity on legal 
aspects), and appreciation of practical information, advice and support 
from employers (personnel departments, managers etc) where given. 

• Sensitivity to how their jobs were filled in their absence. 

• Variation in preferences for the length of break they wished to take, 
and for some the need to compromise these preferences to retain job or 
career options. 

Deciding to return 

• Strong desire to return to work based on a range of needs (eg 
financial) and preferences (eg pleasure in work, to keep identity, to 
use skills etc) . 

• A lack of role models among friends, family and at work of other women 
who had returned to work after having a child. 

• The importance of support from their partners in returning to work. 

• Patchy performance of bosses in encouraging return (eg one boss whose 
response was 'What did you want to go and get yourself pregnant for?') 

Being back at work 

• The job on return, if different from that left, was critical. Some had 
returned to jobs that were barely acceptable in the hope of 
renegotiating their position once back at work. 

• Returners were often anxious about the return, but confidence returned 
quickly once routines became established and they were back in a job 
aga i n . 
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• Flexibility in working patterns was sought, but policies were unclear. 
In particular women were unclear about taking time off to cover 
domestic emergencies. The need to leave work more promptly was seen as 
indicating reduced 'commitment' and therefore was perceived as reducing 
promotion opportunities. 

• Not everyone wished to work part-time, but those who had done so felt 
that pioneering this option in senior jobs was hard. 

Job and career satisfaction 

• A high level of job interest was expected by the women, and the 
opportunity to keep up to date and receive appropriate training. 

• They mainly felt their career prospects were reduced by having a child. 
Some women had lowered their aspirations. Others had not but thought 
their organisations would be more reluctant to promote them. 

Chi Idcare 

• Childcare emerged as a critical issue. Quality of the carer and 
reliability of arrangements were both key. 

• Employers were not seen as offering much help with childcare. Advice as 
well as provision would have been helpful. 

Combining work and family 

• Being a working mother presented some deep stated tensions - 'Equal 
opportunity is the ability to have a family and progress in a career - 
which men do without batting an eyelid'. 

• Shortage of time and a feeling of endless compromise were common - 'I 
think you can have a perfectly satisfactory career and home life but 
you can't excel at either because of a shortage of time.' 

• Finding an acceptable balance of priorities without guilt was made more 
difficult by a lack of role models, and by the negative attitudes of 
some managers. 

These interviews were used together with wider research evidence to design a 

questionnaire. This was piloted and revised to improve clarity and interest. 

The questionnaire used in the survey is given as Appendix 1. 



1.3.3 Survey adminiiMration and response 

The limitations of employers' information systems, combined with the need for 
confidentiality, determined the survey approach. Employers collected the names 
of women whom they thought met the requirements of the survey, and invited 
others to come forward (eg through women's networks). Employers were then sent 
enough questionnaires to distribute to their own samples. The questionnaires 
were anonymous. Numbers distributed varied widely between the employers in the 
study from one to 210. 

In total, 1651 questionnaires were sent out, in May 1991. A reminder letter 
was sent to all those who had been sent a questionnaire, again through their 
employers, and those wishing to respond at that time could obtain spare copies 
of the questionnaire from their employers or d'rect from IMS. 

In some cases, not all the questionnaires were required and in others they 
were given out to some women who did not meet the criteria. One hundred and 
twenty three were returned to IMS as not meeting the sample criteria or 
inappropriate. An additional 22 were returned by the Post Office. 

Of the 1651 questionnaires distributed 800 were returned to IMS by the time 
the survey was closed in July 1991. Of these 785 were subsequently used in 
analysis. This represents a response rate of 53 per cent. The respondents came 
from 45 different employing organisations. 

1.4 Presentation of data 

This study yielded an extremely rich data set and presented considerable 
problems in deciding which numerical information would be of most value to 
potential readers. Tables showing key features of results are displayed within 
the text of each chapter. Supplementary information is included in Appendices 
which are numbered in the same way as the chapters to which they are most 
relevant. 

The numbers of respondents varied somewhat according to the question, and 
therefore the numbers of cases shown on tables combining different variables 
will not always be the same. On some of the tables which show the responses 
to several questions a minimum and maximum number of respondents (N) is 
indicated. These correspond to the responses on the questions which had the 
least and most replies respectively. 
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1.5 Structure of the report 

The sample of women participating in the study is described in Chapter Two. 
This is of more than usual importance as the sample contains a preponderance 
of women in their thirties who have had their first child quite recently. They 
cannot therefore be taken as representative of all women who may have taken 
career breaks at any time in their working lives, but belong to a group of 
strong interest to employers. Patterns of full and part-time working also turn 
out to be important in subsequent analysis. 

The remaining chapters follow the objectives of the study. The management of 
career breaks and the return to work is examined in Chapter Three. This looks 
at both the factual information on the length of breaks and their management, 
and also at women's perceptions of their decision to return and how their 
break was handled. Chapter Four looks at the particular issue of childcare, 
again both in terms of what forms of childcare the sample were using and its 
cost, and also feelings about childcare and priorities for assistance in this 
crucial area. 

Chapter Five concentrates on the second study objective - the actual job and 
career patterns of this sample of returners. It covers both aspects of their 
current jobs (including working hours) and the job changes they have made 
since their return to work. Chapter Six looks at the availability of flexible 
working practices, including part-time working, and which aspects of flexi- 
bility would be most valued by the women themselves. 

Chapter Seven deals with the third and more general objective of the study: 
attitudes to and feelings about combining work with the care of children. This 
covers job and career satisfaction, future career plans, and identifies areas 
of relative satisfaction and dissatisfaction in combining work with 
motherhood. It also presents the advice which the sample offered to women and 
to employers. Chapter eight summarises the findings of the study and raises 
issues for employers, policy makers and women themselves. 
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Chapter Two : The sample 



2.1 Introduction 

In this chapter we explore the characteristics of the sample in terms of 
biographical information (age, marital status, qualifications), and examine 
the variables which will be used in the remainder of the report (pattern of 
breaks and dependency of children; patterns of full- and part-time working; 
current job by sector, function and level). The purpose of this is to assist 
the reader in understanding the relationship between these variables in later 
chapters, but also to paint a picture of what turned out to be a rather 
particular and perhaps atypical group of working women. 

Questionnaires received from 785 women were included in the final analysis, 
although some of the tables will show figures less than this as not all 
respondents answered every question (see Section 1.4). By anu large the 
quality of the data was high. However we must bear in mind that respondents 
assessed their own job levels (at various points in time), and analyses by 'ob 
level are therefore dependent on these assessments. 

2.2 Biographical details 

Table 2.1 shows the profile of the respondents in terms of age, marital status 
and qualifications. Nearly 70 per cent of the sample were aged 30-39, with an 
overall mean age of 35. It was interesting to note that quite a small 
proportion of these professional and managerial women were returning from a 
career break under 30. The sample also contains few women over 40 (17 per cent 
of the sample). This could be because fewer of this age group are working for 
these particular employers after taking a break, and indeed this seems quite 
likely. However, it is also very likelv that the employers did not pick up all 
the women who were working for them but had taken their breaks longer ago 
(Section 1.3.1). 
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Table 2.1: Profile of Respondents 





Nuinber 


% 


Aqeqroup 






Under 30 


117 


16 


30-34 


287 


37 


36-39 


250 


32 


40-44 


86 


11 


Over 45 


44 


6 


N « 


784 


100 


Marital Status 






Single 


10 


1 


Married 


738 


94 


Separated/widowed /divorced 


37 


5 


N = 


786 


100 


Highest educational 






qual if ication 






CSE to A level 


296 


38 


Degree 


296 


38 


Higher degree 


73 


9 


HNC/HNO 


61 


f 


Other 


67 


i 


H 


771 


100 


Profess lonal 
qua 1 i f icdt ions 




42 


Yes 




68 


No 






u ■ 


'77 


100 



Sourt'e: IMS Survey, (Questions A?, A'^, A4 um.1 AS) 



The sample were almost a11 currently married or living with a partner (94 per 
cent). This study therefore cannot shed any light on the differences between 
married and separated or sifigle working mothers. 

Just under half the sample (47 per cent) gave their highest qualification as 
first or second degree. In addition to such educational qualifications, 42 per 
cent of the sample had a professional qualification. These were widely spread 
over professional occupations including banking, teaching, personnel, nursing 
and accountancy. 

2.3 Children and career breaks 
2.3.1 Number - of children and break s 

Table 2.2 shows some basic informal ion about the numbers of children which the 
sample women had, and their pattern of career breaks. Only 727 women gave 
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unambiguous data on their number of children (Q A6) as the remainder ticked 
boxes rather than giving numbers. Over half the respondents to this question 
had just one child (54 per cent) and a further 37 per cent had two children. 
With small numbers having three or more children (nine per cent), this study 
cannot tell us much about the effect of larger families on working 
professionals and managers. The absence of women with larger families may 
indicate something about combining higher l?vel work with motherhood, but may 
also result from the greater return rates among women starting their families 
in the last few years, so that the sample is dominated by relatively new 
mothers. 

Table 2.2: Number of Children and Career Breaks 





Himtoer 


% 


Total number of children 






One 


394 


54 


Two 


?70 


37 


Three 


bO 


1 


Four 


11 


2 


Five 


1 


0 


Six 


1 


0 


N - 


111 


100 


Number of career breaks 






1 


bOl 


6 b 


? 


245 


31 


3 


23 


3 


4 


5 


1 


N - 


/81 


100 


Aqe at first career break 






Under 30 


350 


46 


30-?4 


325 


4? 


36-39 


89 


11 


40-44 


6 


1 


N * 


;bo 


lOG 


Age on return from recent 






break 






Under 30 


193 


2b 


30-34 


382 


49 


35-39 


163 


21 


40-44 


37 


b 


Over 4b 


4 


1 


N - 


;/9 


100 



Source: IMS Survc'y, 1991 (Questions A6, Bl, B? nnd B3) 



As we might expect from this pattern, the major' ity (65 per' cent) had taken 
only one break from work to have children, while 31 per cent had taken two 
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breaks. This study is therefore weighted by women who have had only one break, 
but also enables us to compare this with a significant size group (274 women) 
who had taken two or more breaks. 

2.3.2 Age on taking first and most recent break 

We have already seen that the women were mainly in their thirties. Four out 
of five in the sample took their first break when they were between 25 and 34 
(Table 2.2), with the early thirties actually being a more common age for this 
than the late twenties. This adds weight to the argument that professional and 
managerial women are now having their first, children at an age by which they 
have already acquired valuable skills and experience. It was interesting to 
see that having a first child at age 35 or over was considerably more common 
for this sample than having a first child when under 25. 

The women were asked both about (heir first career brea' and also their most 
recent break. Obviously these were the same for the 65 per cent who had taken 
only one break, but different for the rest. Almost half the sample (49 per 
cent) had returned from their most recent break when aged 30-34. About a fifth 
of the sample had returned to work aged 25-29 and a similar percentage were 
35-39. 



2.3.3 Dependency of children and life stage 

We were strongly interested in the interplay between career experience and the 
age of the respondents' children (as an indicator of their level of 
dependency). The dependency of children has been classified (as shown in Table 
2.3) into four categories, according to the age of the youngest child (from 
() A6); those with only pre-school children (64 per cent of the sample), both 
pre-school and school age (under 19) (14 per cent), school age children only 
(20 per cent) and children of 19 and over (1 per cent). Those with pre-school 
r school age children and also children over 19 are included in the pre- 
school and school age categories respectively (20 individuals in total). So 
we can see thot nearly all the sample were actively involved in the care of 
children, with 78 per cent having a' least one pre-school child. 
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Table 2.3: Dependency of Children by Age of Respondents 



Dependency of 
children 


Agegroup 


Total 

Sanple 


Under 30 


i 

o 

m 


34 


35-39 


40-44 


Over 45 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


\ 


No 




No 


% 


No 




Preschool only 


no 


94 


240 


84 


131 


52 


20 


23 


2 


5 


503 


64 


Preschool ♦ school 


5 


4 


33 


11 


62 


25 


9 


10 


2 


5 


111 


14 


School only 


2 


2 


14 


5 


57 


23 


5? 


66 


29 


66 


159 


20 


Older only 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


25 


11 


1 


N - 


117 


100 


287 


100 


250 


100 


86 


100 


44 


100 


784 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A6 and A^) 



The respondents' life/career stage is perhaps best expressed by looking at the 
combination of the woman's age and the dependency of her children (as shown 
in Table 2.3). The women under thirty in the sample nearly all had only pre- 
school children, and this group still dominated those in their early thirties. 
The late thirties group shows the most complex pattern with just over half 
having only pre-school children, but significant numbers also with children 
at school. As we might expect, older women had fewer dependent children, but 
only in the over 45 age group do we find women with children over 19 and none 
still at school. It is again interesting when we consider the critical career 
moves made in the late thirties that this was the age group in our sample 
facing the most complex and variable demands of home life. 

Table 2.4 compresses this information into a new variable wc will call 'life 
stage ' . 

Table 2.4: Life Stage 



Dependency of Children 


Age Group 


Numbers 




Pre-school only 


Under 30 


MU 


14 




30-39 


3/1 


•1 / 




Over 40 


27 


i 


Pro -school tiud school 


Under 40 


100 


13 




Over 40 


11 


1 


School (ind (/I'Jor 


Under 40 


/3 


0 




Over 40 


9/ 


12 




N 


/M4 


1(H) 



Sour(p: IMS Survcv, 199] (Qij(>st.ions Afj dnc /'/) 
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2.4 Time at work and employment status 
2.4.1 Time at work since first break 



As we have already seen, the majority of the sample had taken only one break, 
and that relatively recently. The average time back at work since the most 
recent career break was two years seven months. We also calculated a total 
figure for time spent in employment since the first career break taken (ie 
excluding time spent out of work on subsequent breaks). This is used in later 
chapters as a measure of the total post-break time over which women are 
pursuing their careers. 

Table 2.5: Age by Time at Work since First Break 



Years at work 
since first break 


Agegroup 


Total 

Satnple 


Under 


30 


30- 


34 


35- 


-39 


40- 


-44 


Over 


45 




No 




No 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


H 


No 




Under one year 


61 


54 


85 


30 


37 


15 


5 


6 


0 


0 


188 


24 


1 year 


32 


28 


75 


26 


37 


15 


5 


6 


1 


2 


150 


19 


2 to 4 years 


19 


17 


106 


37 


95 


39 


23 


27 


2 


5 


245 


32 


5 to 10 years 


2 


2 


19 


7 


63 


26 


32 


38 


10 


23 


126 


16 


Over 10 years 


0 


0 


1 


0 


11 


5 


19 


23 


30 


70 


61 


8 


N 


114 


100 


286 


100 


243 


100 


84 


100 


43 


100 


770 100 



Source; IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A2 and B3) 



As Table 2.5 shows, 24 per cent had been back at work for less than a year 
since their first break, and 51 per cent for between one and five years. Those 
with longer experience of combining work with motherhood were in the older age 
groups. There seemed little sign in this sample of women in their late 
thirties or forties who had taken very long breaks and then returned to work. 
Such women would have been less likely to fit the survey criteria (of 
returning to the same employer) and their earlier break might also not be on 
current personnel databases. Seventy three per cent of the respondents over 
45 had been at work for over ten years since their first career break. 

2.4.2 Employment status over time 

Patterns of full and part-time working and their impact on career progression 
are of major importance in the light of pressure for more flexible working 
practices to help in combining career and family life. We therefore collected 
information both on current employment status and on the respondents' history 
of part-time working, lable 2.6 sliows these basic patterns. 
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Table 2.6: Employment Status 





Niaber 


% 


Current enDloyront status 






Employed full-time 


516 


66 


Employed part-time 


188 


24 


Job- sharing 


36 


5 


Self-employed 


2 


0 


On a career break 


40 


5 


N - 


782 


100 


Employment status over time 






Part-time 


224 


29 


Has worked part-time 


127 


17 


Always full-time 


415 


54 


N « 


1 766 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions El and G2) 



The study did yield a group of 188 women (24 per cent) currently working part- 
time, plus 36 who were job-sharing - 29 per cent in these two groups combined. 
Given the supposed barriers to part-time working at professional and 
managerial levels, especially in organisations with formal employment 
policies, this was a larger group than we expected to see. However, it was 
quite close to the national figure of 28 per cent of female managers and 
professionals working part-time in 1989 (Department of Employment, 1990). 
Although the incidence of part-time working in the sample was highest in tfie 
public sector organisations, over 30 per cent of respondents in energy and 
manufacturing were also working part-time. 

In addition, a substantial group (127 individuals, 17 per cent of the sample) 
had worked part-time at some time in the past but were now working full-time. 
These substantial groups of women working part-time and who had worked part- 
time in the past enabled us to explore the differences between part-time and 
full-time workers in relation to many of the career experiences of returning 
after a break. We therefore defined a new variable - employment status over 
time - as shown on Table 2.6. This divided 766 respondents into three 
categories - part-time (29 per cent), previously part-time (17 per cent), 
always full-time (54 per cent) This variable is used extensively in the 
remaining chapters of the report. 
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2.4.3 Employment status bv dependency and life stage 

Table 2.7 shows that the highest rates of current part-time working were among 
those women under 30 with only pre-school children (41 per cent of whom worked 
part-time) and those under 40 with both pre-school and school age children (38 
per cent). Those women who had started their families later but still had pre- 
school children were less likely to be working part-time. Only 29 per cent of 
those aged 30-39 with pre-school children only were working part-time, and a 
further 15 per cent had worked part-time in the past (presumably not for very 
long). The lowest rates of part-time working were among those with no pre- 
school children. In the group over 40 with school age or older children, 19 
per cent were working part-time and 38 per cent had done so in the past. In 
the group aged under 40 with school age or older children, the rates were 16 
per cent and 21 per cent respectively. 

Table 2.7: Employment Status over Time by Life Stage and Dependency 



1 


Part-time status 


Total 


















San|}le 




I 


Part- 


■time 


Has worked 


Always 














part-time 




Ful 1-time 








Life Staqe 


No 


k 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No % of 

total 


Under .50 ♦ pre-school 


43 


41 


1 


7 


56 


53 


106 


14 


30-39 ♦ pre-school 


107 


29 


64 


15 


202 


56 


363 


47 


Over 40 ♦ pre-school 


4 


21 


0 


0 


15 


79 


19 


2 


Under 40 + pre-school + school 


3/ 


38 


14 


14 


47 


48 


98 


13 


Over 40 ♦ pre-school ♦ school 


3 


27 


1 


9 


7 


64 


11 


1 


Under 40 school ♦ older 


12 


16 


15 


21 


46 


63 


73 


10 


Over 40 ♦ school ♦ older 


18 


19 


36 


38 


41 


43 


95 


12 


H = 


224 


29 


127 


17 


414 


54 


765 


100 


Dependency 


















Pre-school only 


164 


32 


61 


12 


273 


56 


488 


64 


Pre-school ♦ school 


40 


3/ 


15 


14 


54 


49 


109 


14 


Sctiool /o Ider 


30 


18 


51 


30 


88 


52 


169 


22 


N ■ 


224 


29 


127 


1/ 


415 


54 


766 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A?. A6. ['1 and G?) 
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2.5 Current job 

Table 2.8 summarises the current employment of the respondents by three main 
variables: sector, function and level. 



Table 2.8: Current Job 





Nunber 


% 


Sector 






Retail 


61 


8 


Publ ic 


241 


31 


Manufacturing 


91 


12 


F inane ial Se. 'ices 


214 


27 


Energy 


94 


12 


Other Services 


78 


10 


N = 

Compressed Sectors 


779 


100 


Financial Services 


214 


27 


Public 


241 


31 


Manufacturing/ Energy 


185 


24 


Retai ] /Other Services 


139 


18 


u = 


;/9 


100 


Function 






IT 


118 


15 


Sa les/Market ing 


84 


11 


F i nance 


120 


15 


Personnel 


121 


16 


Administration 


141 


18 


Public Sector 


90 


11 


Other 


106 


14 


N 


780 


100 


Current Job Level 






Junior Professions 1 


90 


12 


Senior Professional 


1 55 


21 


Junior Manager 


194 


26 


Middle Manager 


259 


34 


Seriinr Manager 


54 


/' 


H ■ 


/’52 


! 00 1 



IMS Sur./(fy, t ions A1 , \ \ in-i hi) 



2.5.1 Sector 

The respondents were spread among 45 eii)[) loyers . Ofie large financial sector 
company accounted for 109 respondents (14 per cent), four employers had 40-55 
respondents and the remainder eadi represented less than five per cent of the 
sample. Ihe employers were very varied by busiru;ss Injt tofuled to be large 
CMtip loyer s . 
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As shown in Table 2.8 the respondents were concentrated in the public sector 
(31 per cent) and financial services (27 per cent). In subsequent analysis, 
four compressed sectoral groups were used, combining manufacturing and energy, 
and also combining retail with other services. These compressed sectors (Table 
2.8) show the largest group of respondents to be in the public sector (31 per 
cent), followed by financial services (27 per cent), manufacturing/energy (24 
per cent) and retail/services (18 per cent). 

Women outside the public sector were more likely to have only pre-school 
children. Of those with only school age children, over half were in the public 
sector, and nearly all of the small group with children over 19 were also in 
the public sector. This could be a genuine difference in populations, or could 
reflect better identification in the public sector of women who had children 
longer ago and returned to work. The respondents in the public sector were 
also most likely to have had two or more breaks (44 per cent), compared with 
28 per cent for those in financial services (Appenuix 2.1). 

The public sector women were also spread by age, with less of a 
concentration in the 25-35 age group. 

2.5.2 Function 

The main functions in which respondents worked are shown in Table 2.8. 
Administration, personnel, finance and IT were the largest groups. Some of the 
functions listed in the questionnaire (Q E3) had very few respondents working 
in them (eg five in production, ten in planning, 29 in R&D). Of the remaining 
'others' 90 were in public sector occupations which did not equate with other 
sectors (eg teachers, nurses). These were recoded as public sector functions 
as shown on the table. The remaining participants were spread across a wide 
range of job functions. 

2.5.3 Level 

Respondents were asked to classify the level of their current job. Only two 
gave their level as 'trainee', so these were combined into the junior 
professional category as shown in Table 2.8. The largest single group defined 
themselves as 'middle managers' (34 per cent), followed by supervisors/ junior 
managers (26 per cent). The sample contained 54 senior managers (seven per 
cent of respondents) who emerged in the analysis as different from the rest 
in some interesting ways. 
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In much of the analysis the sample is looked at on a simpler classification 
dividing professionals from managers. The total sample split into about two 
thirds managers and one third professionals. 

Appendix 2.2 shows the breakdown of current job level by age group. The junior 
professionals and junior managers were the youngest groups, and also the most 
likely to have only pre-school children. The small group of senior managers 
split into two dominant groups - those in their 30* s with only pre-school 
children (56 per cent) and those over 40 with school age or older children (26 
per cent). 

The highest proportions of managers were in finance (79 per cent) and services 
(77 per cent) compared with the public sector (60 per cent) and manufacturing 
(55 per cent). 

Appendix 2.3 shows the patterns of employment status over time by job level. 
Professionals were more likely to be working part-time (42 per cent) than 
managers (21 per cent). Of the senior managers in the sample 78 per cent had 
always worked full-time and a further 16 per cent had worked part-time in the 
past but not currently. 

2.6 Use of sample characteristics in analysis 

In analysing the career experiences and attitudes of this group of women, we 
attempt, where possible, to highlight differences between various sub-groups. 
The main variables by which these sub-groups are defined are as follows; 
Employment status over time (part-time, previously part-time, always full- 
time); Dependency of children (pre-school, pre-school and school, school age, 
older); Job level (either as five broad levels or professionals versus 
managers); Sector (four compressed sectors). 

Obviously, not all these variables are equally important to all aspects of the 
survey. Other variables are also used in chapters where they have strong 
relevance. 

The relative difficulty of analysing the interactions between variables in 
this data set mirrors the difficulty employers have in understanding the 
varied needs of women returners. They have the usual variations which can be 
ascribed to different experiences at work (for example by job level), but they 



also have a second set of differences relating to their varied home 
circumstances (for example the dependency of their children). These two sets 
of differences interact strongly. For example part-timers are concentrated in 
the groups with young children, but then part-time working itself may 
influence job level. These interactions are not just of academic interest. 
They are crucial to employers and public policy makers who tend all too often 
to assume that 'all women' want and need the same response. 
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2.7 Summary 

The following points emerged from examining the survey sample: 



I Tha iampli ecmsisted of 78S profistional and managerial women 
who had the same eoployer after taking a short or 

long cai^r hreak. 

I Their average age was 3$ with nearly 70 per cent aged between 
dQ and iti Itmost all were marr led or living with a partner. 

I Ckist ever half the sample ($4 per eenf) had only one child and 
oa 1| 9 per cent three or m 05 per cent had taken 

only one break from work to have children, and a further 31 per 
cent had taken two breaks. 

I 81 per cent of the sample toidc their first bi*eak when they were 
aged between 25 and 34» with the early thirties being a more 
common age for this than the late twenties^ Almost half the 
semple had returned from their most recent br^ (which was a1 so 
the first break for two thirds of the sample} when aged 30-'34 . 

I 78 per cent bed at least one pre> school child. 64 per cent had 
pre-school children only and 14 per cent had both pre-school and 
school aged children. 20 per cent had children at school only, 
and only a few had children who were all over 19. 

I Nany had been back at work for a relatively short time since 
their most recent career break - an average of 2 years 7 months. 
Even those who had taken more than one break had spent on 
average under 4 years in employment since their first break 
(excluding later Breaks), and had their first break just under 
5 years ago. 

I The survey contained a surprisingly high number of women who 
were working pert-time (188). Including 36 who were job-sharing, 
29 per cent of the sample were working part-time. An additional 
large group (127, 17 per ceul of fhe ssib^^^ worked part- 
tinm ih Ihe but wei^ii^^ M Rates of 

part^tiiil woiil were highesi aiimni those with pre-school 
children add also among those tdio had their children younger. 

I The respondents were split into 4 main sectoral groups: public 
sector (31 per cent), financial services (27 per cent), 
manufacturing/ energy (24 per cent) and retail/ services (18 per 
cent). The public sector sample were older, more likely to have 
taken two breaks and to have older children. 

I The largest functional groups represented were administration, 
personnel, finance, IT and public sector professions (teaching, 
nursing etc). 

I Two thirds of the sample classified their current job level as 
management and one third professional. The sample contained 54 
senior managers, of whom over half were In their thirties with 
only pre-school children. Professionals were twice as likely to 
be working part-time (42 per cent) as were managers (21 per 
cent). 
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Chapter Three : Career Breaks 



3.1 Introduction 

This chapter explores the career breaks taken by the respondents. It addresses 
the first objective of the study: namely, to examine the decision to return 
to work after having a child, and whether the practical management of breaks 
could be improved. As defined for the purpose of this study (see Section 
1.3.1), a ‘career break' is taken to be any break from work to have children, 
ranging from periods much shorter than statutory maternity leave to long 
breaks of many years. All the women in the sample had returned to their 
previous employer after their most recent career break. 

This chapter is organised into three main sections (roughly covering sections 
B, C and D in the questionnaire). We first look at the factual information on 
the pattern of career breaks that the sample had taken. The second section 
looks at the factors which the participants felt had influenced their decision 
to return to work after their most recent break. The third section looks in 
a more general way at the experiences of the sample in managing their most 
recent break, how they felt about returning to work, and how they perceived 
the response of their employers. 

3.2 Patterns of career breaks 

This section looks at the factual information on the career breaks of the 
respondents: the number and timing of their breaks, the age of the women when 
they took breaks, their length of time back at work, the length of time taken 
off, and the type of leave taken and how their jobs were covered in their 
absence. 

3.2.1 Number of career breaks 

As we have already seen in Chapter Two, about two-thirds of the sample (65 per 
cent) had taken only one break. 31 per cent had taken two breaks, three per 
cent three breaks and only five people (less than one per cent of the sample) 
had taken more than three breaks. 
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Those who had always worked full-time were rather more likely to have had only 
one break (68 per cent), than those working part-time (63 per cent) or those 
who had worked part-time in the past (60 per cent). 

Obviously there is a relationship between number ut breaks taken and 
dependency of children, as shown in Table 3.1. Those who had taken only one 
break mainly had only pre-school children (77 per cent). Those who had taken 
two or more breaks were more evenly split between the pre-school and school 
age groups, and also accounted for most of those who had both children of pre- 
school age and also children at school. 

Table 3.1: Number of Breaks by Dependency of Children 



Dependency of 
Children 


Hunter of Career Breaks 


Total 

Sample 


1 


2 


3 


4 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Pre-school only 


392 


77 


107 


43 


2 


9 


0 


0 


501 


64 


Pre-school + school 


10 


2 


85 


35 


14 


61 


1 


20 


110 


14 


School only 


95 


19 


53 


22 


7 


30 


4 


80 


159 


20 


Older only 


10 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


1 


N - 


507 


100 


246 


100 


23 


100 


5 


100 


781 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A6 and Bl) 



The senior managers in the sample were the most likely to have taken more than 
one break (48 per cent). They were older and had been back at work longer (see 
Appendix 3.1), so they were more likely to have completed their families. 
However, we know from other sources that senior managers are very often 
childless (Alban Metcalf, 1987; Nicholson and West, 1988). 1, is study shows 
that of those managerial women whose careers survive one child, a good many 
may survive two! 

As we have already seen in Chapter Two, the respondents in the public sector 
were more spread by age and more likely to have older children. They wore more 
likely to have had more than one brtak (44 per cent). 

^, 2.2 Age at time of career [)rea k 

As we have already seen in Chapter Iwo, this is very much a sample of women 
in their thirties who were also having their children when well established 
in th(!ir careers. I orty two per cent w(!re a(|ed 30-34 when they started tfieir 
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first career break, and another 39 per cent were aged 25-29. The average age 
on starting the first break was 30 years. 

If we look at the ages of women returning from their most recent break, 49 per 
cent were aged 30-34 with rather over 20 per cent in each of the age groups 
above (35-39) and below (25-29). Although such women have the advantage of 
considerable bargaining power with their employers, they have the problem that 
their years with young children are also those in which male career patterns 
assume extremely high commitment to work and frequent, often radical, career 
moves. 

Those who were in senior professional and middle or senior management jobs 
were more likely to have had their first break in their early thirties (44 per 
cent and 47 per cent respectively) compared with junior professionals and 
junior managers (36 per cent and 38 per cent respectively). These latter two 
groups were more likely to have had their first break in their late twenties. 
This does seem to give some backing to the view that women improve their 
career chances by ensuring thf ir careers are firmly established before having 
their children. 

3.2.3 Time at work since breaks 

The sample had been back at work after their most recent break for an average 
of just over two and a half years. Sixty three per cent of the sample had been 
back at work for less than two years after their most recent break. Thirty 
five per cent had been back less than one year (Table 3.2). 
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Table 3.2: Years at Work since First and Recent Break by Employment Status 

over Time 





Ei|>lo>«ent status over tine 


Total 

Sai^le 


Part-tte 


Has worked 
part-tine 


Always 

full-tine 


Years in work since 1st break 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Under one year 


65 


30 


14 


12 


102 


25 


181 


24 


1 year 


47 


21 


17 


14 


83 


20 


147 


20 


2 to 4 years 


dO 


37 


39 


33 


121 


29 


240 


32 


5 to 10 years 


18 


8 


29 


24 


76 


18 


123 


16 


Over 10 years 


9 


4 


21 


18 


31 


8 


61 


8 


Years since returned from recent break 


















Under one year 


102 


47 


23 


19 


135 


33 


260 


35 


1 year 


59 


27 


36 


29 


115 


28 


210 


28 


2 to 4 years 


41 


19 


32 


26 


94 


23 


167 


22 


5 to 10 years 


11 


5 


17 


14 


50 


12 


78 


10 


Over 10 years 


5 


2 


16 


13 


16 


4 


37 


5 


N - 


218 


100 


124 


100 


410 


100 


752 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A2, B2, B4, B5, B6, El and G2) 



The full-timers returned from their most recent break longer ago than the 
part-timers. Those who currently worked full-time but had worked part-time in 
the past had been back at work for longer also. As shown in Appendix 3.1, 
respondents in higher level jobs still had a concentration of respondents who 
had only been back at work a short while. Of the senior managers, only 27 per 
cent had been back at work over five years since their most recent break. 

For the two thirds of the sample who had taken only one break, their most 
recent break was also obviously their first break. So the figures for time at 
work since first career break are not all that different (Table 3.2). Twenty 
four per cent of the sample had been at work for less than a year since their 
first break (allowing for the time they may have taken off work for subsequent 
breaks). Three quarters of the sample had been at work for less than five 
years since their first career break. If we look only at those who had taken 
more than one break, their first break had been taken on average 4.9 years 
ago. If we subtract time they had spent away from work on subsequent breaks, 
their time in employment since that first break was on average 3.7 years. 

The sample from the finance sector had taken breaks more recently than others 
(Appendix 1.2). 
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These data on time at work since recent and first breaks will be used in 
Chapter 5 when we examine career progression. However, the relatively short 
time back at work for many in the sample limits the extent to which this study 
can be used to look at the longer term consequences of combining work and 
family. The recent reLurn to work may just be a property of how the sample was 
identified, but may also reflect in part the recent rise in early return to 
employment. 

3.2.4 Length of career breaks 

Forty per cent of the sample were off work for 7-9 months on their most recent 
career break and 34 per cent for 4-6 months (Table 3.3). Of those who had 
taken more than one break, 55 per cent had been away from work for between one 
and two years in total, and 34 per cent for less than one year in total. 

Table 3.3: Length of Most Recent Break by Employment Status over Time 



Length of most 
recent break 


Enployment status over time 


Total 

Sample 


Part 


-time 


Has worked 
part-time 


Always 
full -time 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


\ 


No 


\ 


1-3 months 


3 


1 


H 


7 


36 


9 


47 


f) 


4-6 inonths 


40 


19 


35 


29 


180 


44 


255 


34 


/-9 inonths 


113 


53 


3d 


32 


148 


36 


299 


40 


10-12 months 


3b 


16 


8 


1 


26 


6 


69 


9 


Over 1 year 


24 


11 


30 


25 


20 


5 


74 


10 


N = 


215 


100 


119 


100 


'110 


100 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions B5, 11 and G2) 



As shown in Table 3.3, women who have always worked full-time take more 
'short' breaks (less than seven months). Bearing in mind the occupational 
level of these women, it is hard to say whether this is by choice. It may be 
that women who wish to maintain their career progress feel that both full-time 
wor'king and short career breaks are necessary. 

Second breaks tended to be shorter than first break'. (Appendix 3.3). So we see 
that nearly 90 per cent of women tailing more than one break were still off 
work for less than two years in total. This particular group of women are 
therefore taking very little time off work to have their children. 
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Patterns may well be changing rapidly at present. Those who had only pre- 
school children, and who had therefore taken their first break quite recently, 
seemed more likely to have only a short break - 87 per cent had taken a break 
of less than ten months. Those who had their children longer ago (school age 
children only) had taken longer breaks (64 per cent less than ten months). We 
must also remember that more in this category worked in the public sector 
where maternity leave is often enhanced and where it may also have been easier 
for teachers, nurses etc to return to their professions after longer breaks. 
Certainly, the public sector respondents appeared to have longer breaks 
(Appendix 3.4) . 

Managers took rather shorter career breaks than professionals (Appendix 3.5), 
and of the small group of 53 senior managers for which information was 
available, 60 per cent took a recent break of less than seven months. 

3.2.5 Type of leave 

Che respondents were asked whether they had resigned to take a career break 
or been covered by maternity leave or an employer's scheme. Eighty per cent 
of the sample had never resigned to take a career break. Those who had their 
children longer ago - including those in the public sector - were more likely 
to have resigned. Eighty four per cent of the breaks taken by the sample were 
covered by statutory maternity leave, although some respondents were unclear 
as to their legal position. 

Only nine per cent of the respondents said none of their breaks were covered 
by statutory maternity pay but, more interestingly, 29 per cent did not know 
whether they were covered or not. One hundred and twenty five women (16 per 
cent of the sample) said one ur more of their breaks had been covered by an 
employer's long break or returner scheme. These were mainly in the finance and 
service sectors. There also appeared to be some confusion about maternity pay, 
with respondents unclear as to whether they were covered by statutory 
provision or an enhanced scheme?. However only eight per cent claimed not to 
have received any maternity pay and less than one per cent more than 18 weeks’ 
pay. Those in the public sector were more likely to be paid for longf'r tlian 
statutory provision. 

There are a couple of general points for employers hers?. It does not follow 
that just because some women are in senior posts they do not need clear 





inforination as to their leave and pay entitlements. It also seems that 
employers offering enhanced maternity benefits do not necessarily ensure that 
their employees understand this. 

3.2.6 Job cover 

What happens to the jobs of professional and managerial women who take a 
career break? Thirty seven per cent of jobs were filled permanently, 28 per 
cent filled temporarily and 30 per cent left vacant. As shown in Table 3.4, 
managers' jobs were less likely to be left vacant. 

Table 3.4: How Job was Filled during Break by Current Job Level 



Hom job was filled 
in absence 


Current Job Level 


Total 

Sanple 


Professional 


Hanagerial 




No 


\ 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Left vacant 


98 


41 


133 


26 


231 


31 


Filled temporari ly 


52 


22 


156 


31 


208 


28 


Filled permanently 


82 


34 


191 


38 


273 


37 


Other 


9 


4 


24 


5 


33 


4 


N - 


241 


100 


504 


100 


745 


100 



Source: IMS Survey. 1991 (Questions B9 and F?) 



Full-timers and those taking a second break were more likely to have their 
jobs filled temporarily in their absence. These are also the groups who took 
shorter breaks. Those with older children were also more likely to have had 
their job filled permanently in their absence. This may be because they had 
their breaks longer ago and took longer breaks. It seems quite an optimistic 
finding from the employees' perspective that over half the sample had their 
jobs 'held' for them either by leaving a vacancy or by filling it temporarily. 
This is also interesting given the large size of most of the sample 
organisations where one might well expect less flexibility in such 
arrangements. Jobs were more likely to be filled permanently with another 
employee in the financial and public sectors (Appendix 3.6). 

3.3 The decision to return 

The participants were asked to reflect on their decision to return to work, 
how certain they were of returning, and several aspects of their attitudes to 
return. We were interested in the reaction of the respondents to their 
employers' handling of return, the importance of the job on offer, the need 
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for career continuity, and the part played by the support of colleagues and 
visible role models. We were also interested in the part played by partners 
and family in encouraging return, and the influence of childcare. 

3.3.1 Certainty of return 

This sample of women were fairly sure when they started their most recent 
break that they would return to work afterwards. Seventy one per cent were 
'very sure' they would return and a further 21 per cent thought they would 
return. Well over half also felt that their employers definitely expected them 
to return (Question Dl), and about three quarters that their employers 
definitely or probably expected them to return. Those who were 'very sure' of 
returning were most likely to see their employers as also sure of their 
return. 

The certainty of return was highest for those who had always worked full-time 
(80 per cent very sure) and lowest for those who had worked part-time in the 
past but now worked full-time (56 per cent). This group had breaks longer ago 
and was the most likely to be 'very unsure' about their return (17 per cent). 
Attitudes may well have changed over recent years, as those with older 
children were more likely to see themselves as unsure about returning. Those 
currently working part-time were more likely (31 per cent) than the full 
timers (14 per cent) to place themselves in the intermediate category 
('thought I would return'). Perhaps for them the need to agree part-time 
working details added more uncertainty. 

Table 3.5: Certainty of Returning to Work by Number of Breaks 



Nunber of breaks 


Certainty of return 


to work 




Total 

Sanv)le 


Very 

unsure 


Thought I 
would 


Very sure 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


One break 


49 


10 


113 


?? 


345 


68 


507 


100 


More than one break 


17 


6 


49 


18 


?08 


76 


274 


100 


Tota 1 


66 


8 


16? 


?1 


553 


71 


781 


100 



Sourxe: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions B1 and Cl) 



As shown in Table 3.5, those who had taken more than one break were more sure 
about their return to work from their most recent break, than those for whom 
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it was the first break. They were also more likely to think that their 
employers expected them to return. Professionals were rather less sure (64 per 
cent) than managers (75 per cent) about returning. Sector differences were not 
strong, although more in the public sector (13 per cent) had been very unsure 
of their return. However, this could also be the influence of breaks taken 
longer ago, which were more prevalent in the public sector sample. Those who 
were surest of their return had the shortest breaks (Appendix 3.7), although 
cause and effect could operate here in both directions. 

3.3.2 Factors influencing return to work 

The participants were asked to rate a number of factors which may have 
influenced their decision to return to work. Each factor was expressed as a 
statement with a four point scale from 'very important' (in influencing 
decision) to 'not at all important'. 

Figure 3.1 summarises the responses by plotting the mean response to each 
statement. The distributions of responses are given in Appendix 3.8. 

The responses seemed to break down into three groups - very important factors, 
quite important factors, and less important factors. 

In rank order of mean value (most important fi’ t), the factors most 
influencing return to work were; 

• the ability to organise satisfactory childcare; 

• having a healthy baby; 

• having the support of my partner; 

• my desire to work for my own satisfaction; 

. the ability to fit my job with domestic responsibilities; 

• financial need. 

These factors were also those receiving the highest percentage of 'very 
important' scores. 

The factors coming out as 'quite important' but not making the top six were: 

• the attraction of the job to which I would return; 

• the need to maintain career continuity; 

• the geographical location of the job on offer’. 
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Figure 3.1: Factors influencing the decision 

to return 




Definitely 

not 



( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 



( 3 ) 



Satisfactory childcare 

Healthy baby 

Support of partner 

Working for own satisfaction 

Ability to fit job/domestic resps. 

Financial need 

Attraction of job 

To maintain career continuity 

Location of job 

Attitude of employer 

Need for baby to be weaned 

Support of family 

Support of colleagues 





Admin of break by employer 



\ 



Knowing other women 
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Source: IMS Survey, 1991 



The factors rated as least important (lowest first) were: 

• knowing other women who had successfully managed their career break and 
return; 

• the effective administration of the career break by my employer; 

• the support of my colleagues at work; 

• having the support of other family members; 

• the need for my baby to be weaned or part-weaned; 

• the general attitude of my employer. 

This seems at first sight seems to present a problem for employers. The things 
they are told to work hard at - administration, attitudes, providing role 
models -seem to be rated as less important by this sample of returners. The 
factors really making the most difference are closer to home - the baby, the 
partner, childcare and their intrinsic interest in working. It does tend to 
reinforce the message from other research that childcare and work flexibility 
are both of high importance (Hirsh and Jackson, 1990). The need to earn should 
also not be underestimated. 

However, we should also note that even the factors rated as less important 
were still significant for a considerable percentage of the sample. For 
example, career break administration was quite or very important to 39 per 
cent of respondents, and the general attitude of the employer was quite or 
very important to two thirds of the respondents. 

This implies that employers should address a wide range of these factors. 
Concentrating more on the high impact factors would imply a stronger focus on 
childcare and flexibility. The attraction and location of the job on offer 
also merit higher priority. The importance of partner's support is also a 
salutary reminder. One wonders how many employers have thought about 
strategies for getting partners on their side. For example, meetings or 
information packs aimed at fathers might at least acknowledge their role in 
this key decision. 
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3.3.3 Variation in factors influencing return bv group 

There were some apparent differences in the extent to which different factors 
were rated as important by groups within the sample. 

Those working part-time rated several factors rather more highly than those 
who had always worked full-time (Appendix 3.9i). They were more sensitive to 
the employer's general approach, the location of the job, and the ability to 
fit job with domestic responsibilities. 

Appendix 3.9ii shows mainly small differences between managers and 
professionals in the factors influencing their return. Senior managers emerge 
as rather more different in their attitudes. They were less concerned with the 
support of colleagues, partner and family, and role models. They were also 
less influenced by financial need, and the ability to fit job and domestic 
responsibilities. They emphasised factors intrinsic to the job and their own 
career: the attraction of the job, the desire to work for their own 
satisfaction and to maintain career continuity. 

Location was significantly more important to those who said that geographical 
mobility was important to their future career progress (Question J2). 

Those taking their first career break were more affected by administration and 
significantly more likely to rate role models as important. Those on second 
and subsequent breaks were more influenced by domestic fit. Respondents with 
older chi Idren were more sensitive to location. Those with pre-school chi Idren 
(ie who had taken this break more recently) tended to place more emphasis on 
the support of their partners. 

3.4 Experience of career breaks 

Having examined the relative importance of certain factors to their decision 
to return, the respondents were asked to reflect on the experience of their 
most recent career break. They were asked to agree or disagree with a number 
of statements derived from other research and pilot interviews as representing 
important aspects of this experience (Q Dl). Each statement was rated on a 
four point scale from definitely agree to definitely disagree. The statements 
covered procedures at work (eg 'I was consulted about the job to which I was 
returning'), general perceptions ((mj 'Organising work ami fiome yets easier as 
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children get older') and feelings (eg 'Once I was back at work, I felt as 
though I had never left'). 

Figure 3.2 shows the mean values for each statement of those replying to the 
question, and the values for professionals and managers separately. Appendix 
3.10 shows the numerical responses to this question. The statements on 
Figure 3.2 have been adjusted to read positively. Points near the left hand 
side read as positive experiences and those near the right are more negative. 

By and large we see that the respondents felt positive about most aspects of 
their breaks, but only just positive (between 'to a little extent' and 'to 
some extent') for several aspects concerned with employers' management of the 
break . 

Areas with the most positive responses were employer's confidence in their 
return, and feeling 'as if they had never left' once back at work. Areas where 
there was considerable room for improvement included contact during the break, 
updating on return and consultation about the job to which they would return. 
There was a feeling that pregnancy reduced career opportunities (65 per cent 
definitely or to some extent). In terms of how the practical problems of 
organising home and work change over time, respondents with more than one 
child felt that organising home and work got harder with each child. There was 
a difference of view as to whether things got easier as children got older. 

By and large full-timers and part-timers registered similar experiences 
(Appendix 3. Hi). The biggest differences were in knowing the job to which 
they were returning and the length of time it took to regain confidence, where 
the experiences of part-timers were rather less positive. Full-timers were 
less likely to think that pregnancy would reduce their caret, '^oportuni t ies . 
However, they were less satisfied with the level of contact during the break 
and registered less flexibility over the timing and length of break. Full- 
timers were also less likely to feel that organising home and work got easier 
as chi Idren got older. 
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Figure 3.2: Experience of Career Breaks 
- Managers/Professionais - 



Employer had good procedures 
for dealing with breaks 

Managed my own break 

Employer/manager did believe I 
would return to work 

I knew well in advance to which 
job I was returning 

I was consulted about the job 
to which I was returning 

I felt pregnancy would not reduce 
my career opportunities 

Level of contact with employer 
during break was satisfactory 

I received adequate updating 
when I returned to work 

Employer was flexible about length 
and timing of break 

Once I was back at work, I felt 
as though I had never left 

Didn’t take long to regain my 
confidence on return to work 

Organising work and home life 
get easier with each child 

Organising work and home life 
gets easier as children get older 

Managing the break gets easier 
after the first time 



Source IMS Survey, 1991 



Sankely ^ ► 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
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Differences in attitudes according to dependency of children were not great, 
but in hopeful directions. Those who had their recent break longer ago - whose 
children were all of school age - were less likely to think their employers 
had good procedures for managing the break, and more likely to feel they had 
managed their own break. They were also more likely to believe their employer 
was not expecting them to return, less likely to feel there was flexibility 
about length and timing of the break, and less positive about their updating 
on return. All these items may point to improvement in the management of 
career breaks over the last five years. Those with both pre-school and school 
age children were less confident about things getting easier as children grow 
than those whose youngest child was already at school. 

Figure 3.2 (and Appendix 3.11ii) shows modest differences between 
professionals and managers, with managers having a slightly more positive view 
of a number of aspects. Rather strangely, they were less likely to know which 
job they would be returning to, but more likely to be consulted about this - 
perhaps implying that these decisions are less clear cut between managers and 
their employers. Managers, especially senior managers, were less likely to 
think that pregnancy affected their career opportunities. Senior managers were 
also more confident once back at work, although as we have already seen 
(Section 3.2.4) they took shorter breaks. 
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3.5 Sunmary 



I 65 par cent of the sanple had taken only one break. The first 
break lias taken at an average age 0 thirty. Nearly half the 
saaple retnrned frM break In their early 

thirtlea » a critical tiiie f9i^%^ The sanple had not been 
back at tfork very long since their eiost recent break - only 
about two and a half years on average. 

I Host of the sample were taking relatively short breaks - 80 per 
cent took nine months or less. Nearly 90 per cent of those who 
had taken more than one break had only taken less than two years 
cut of work in total. Hanagers took shorter breaks than 
professionals, and 60 per cent of senior managers had taken a 
break of less than 7 months. 

I 80 per cent had never resigned to take a career break. 16 per 
cent had been covered by a long break or returner scheme. 

I 58 per cent had their jobs 'held’ for them by either leaving It 
vctiaeA or filling it temporarily (28 per cent). 

I 71 per cent were very sure they would return from their recent 
break (80 per cent for those who had always worked full-time). 
Hanagers and those returning after their second break were even 
more certain of coming back to work. 

I Childcare was the most Important factor In the decision tu 
return to work. Also very Inportant were having a healthy baby, 
support of partner, Intrinsic desire to work, ability to fit 
work with domestic responsibilities and money. Some of the 
factors on which enployers have concentrated (effective career 
break administration, role models etc) were less Important. 
Employers could focus more effort on partners, assistance with 
childcare and work flexibility. The particular job on offer was 
also Important to many women and should not be treated lightly. 

I Experiences of taking a break were ma'‘nly positive although not 
strongly so. The most positive feelings were around employer's 
confidence they would return and feeling 'they had never left' 
once back at work. There was lower satisfaction with the level 
of contact during the break. 65 per cent believed pregnancy 
would affect their careers definitely or to some extent. Host 
felt organising home and work got harder with each child. 
Several aspects of career break management seemed to have 
Improved over recent years. 

I Hanagers, especially senior managers, were less likely than 
professionals to think that pregnancy would affect their 
careers. 
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Chapter Four : Childcare 



4.1 Introduction 

Not surprisingly, the ability to organise satisf 'Ctory childcare emerged in 
Chapter Three as the most important factor in the decision to return to work 
after a career break. This chapter covers aspects of the survey which sought 
both factual and attitudinal information about childcare. Under factual 
information, we examine the forms of childcare used by the respondents and 
their cost. Under attitudes to childcare we examine how much the respondents 
expressed anxiety about childcare, and its influence on career choice. We also 
report on the respondents' preferences for assistance with childcare, and 
which forms of assistance were already available to them. 

4.2 Childcare use and cost 

Respondents were asked about the forms of childcare they were using at the 
time of the survey and in the past, frequency of changing arrangements, and 
cost. In examining the findings it is worth remembering that 63 per cent of 
the sample had only pre-school children, and that 54 per cent had only one 
child. Nearly three-quarters of those with two children still had at least one 
of pre-school age. The high proportion with at least one pre-school child (78 
per cent) obviously influences the forms of childcare used. 

4.2.1 Forms of childcare used currently and in the past 

As shown in Table 4.1, three types of childcare were fairly widely used. About 
a fifth of the respondents were currently using nannies (22 per cent), mainly 
'live out' or shared lannies rather than 'live-in' (only five per cent). About 
a third were using family members (12 per cent partners and 20 per cent other 
family members), although this may not have been for all working hours. About 
29 per cent were using childminders. A further 13 per cent used 'other' forms 
of childcare '.'hicfi were mainly nurseries, playgroups and friends. 
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Table 4.1: Childcare Used by Employment Status over Time 



ForM of Childcare used 


Part- 


tile 


Mas part-time 


Always full-time 


Total 


Ever Currently 
Used Using 

% % 


Ever Currently 
Used Using 

% % 


Ever Currently 
Used Using 

% % 


Ever Currently 
Used Using 

% % 


Live-in Nanny 


1.8 


1.3 


8.7 


3.1 


13.5 


7.7 


9.3 


5.0 


Live-out/shared Nanny 


19.2 


13.3 


22.8 


11.8 


30.1 


20.2 


25.7 


16.8 


Au-pair 


3.6 


2.2 


6.3 


2.3 


2.7 


1.2 


3.6 


1.6 


Partner 


23.2 


14.2 


23.6 


12.5 


19.5 


10.6 


21.0 


11.7 


Other family members 


38.8 


21.8 


44.9 


25.2 


33.0 


18.1 


36.4 


20.1 


Local authority creche/nursery 


3.6 


1.7 


5.5 


0.7 


4.6 


2.6 


4.3 


2.0 


Emp loyer ' s creche/nursery 


1.8 


1.3 


4.7 


1.5 


2.4 


1.9 


2.5 


1.7 


Chi Idminder 


56.3 


39.2 


55.9 


15.7 


47.0 


28.4 


51.1 


29.4 


Employer's play scheme 


0.4 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


Other 


19.6 


15.6 


20.5 


11.8 


17.1 


12.5 


18.3 


13.4 


N - 


224 


12/ 


415 


785 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions HI, El and E4) 

Note: More than one type of childcare could be used b> respot li*nts 



Few were using au pairs, or Local Authority or employers' creches or 
nurseries. Under two per cent were using an employer run or supported creche, 
an option available to about six per cent of respondents (see Table 4.4). Very 
few indeed have used employer run play-schemes (only two individuals). For all 
the talk of employer provided or supported childcare, there was little 
evidence of it in practice, even among this sample from employers who have a 
stronger than average interest in retaining women. This general pattern echoes 
the general pattern of provision in the UK (Metcalf, 1990). 

There were some differences by employment status. Those who had always worked 
full-time were more likely to be using a nanny and less likely to be using 
family members. Those currently working part-time were the most likely to use 
childminders. The small sample of senior managers appeared to be less likely 
to use childminders than other respondents. 

As shown on Table 4.1, many women have used a variety of forms of childcare 
over time. Over half had used childminders at some stage (including 
currertly), and over half had al-o used partners or family members at some 
stag' . 



Uie pattf.’rn of use does vary w i t li fdiildrt'n's dependency ( s(>e Appendix 4.1). 
Respoiuhnits with botli proschool <uul school aged children were the group most 



likely to use nannies (37 per cent). Those with only pre-school children used 
childminders more and their partners rather less. Even among those with only 
pre-school children, only two per cent used an employer's creche or nursery. 

Respondents in the different sectors on the whole have the same pattern of 
childcare (Appendix 4.2). Those in the public sector were less likely to be 
using a nanny, but these women also had older children. The finance sector had 
the highest rate of using an employer run or supported creche, but this still 
applied to only 3.7 per cent of respondents. 

Only 13 per cent of the respondents made different childcare arrangements in 
the school holidays although, of course, many only had young children. Of 
those with children of school age and none pre-school, a third made aifferent 
arrangements in the holidays. 

4.2.2 Reliance on partner 

As we have seen, about 12 per cent of respondents saw their partner as one of 
their 'forms of childcare' . Another question (H6) asked how often they relied 
on their partner's help in caring for children while they were at work. Three 
quarters of the respondents to this question relied on their partners at least 
occasionally and about a third regularly (15 per cent) or every day (18 per 
cent). The pattern was roughly similar across sectors and between managers and 
professionals. Part-timers were more likely to rely on their partners 
'occasionally' and less 'every working day'. Those with both pre-school and 
school age children relied most on their partner's care, only 11 per cpnt 
saying they never relied on their partners. 

Clearly not all those respondents who use their partners to look after the 
children see them as a formal source of 'childcare'. However, this pattern 
should give some food for thought to employers who do not seem to expect their 
male employees to be taking a significant part in the care of children. In 
practice, many of the women in this study see their partners as a key element 
in managing their home and work roles. 

4 .2.3 Frequency of ch ange 

Of those who responded to the question on when they last made new childcare 
arrangements, nine [ler cent were currently changing, 52 per cent had changed 
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within the last year, and a further 14 per cent in the last two years 
(Appendix 4.3). 

Although many of the women had returned from recent breaks, these figures 
still show high volatility of childcare. For example, a third of full-timers 
had been back from their most recent break for less than a year, but 54 per 
cent had changed their arrangements for childcare over this period. Only 19 
per cent of those who had worked part-time in the past had been back at work 
for less than a year since their recent break, but still over half of this 
group had changed their arrangements in the past year. 

Appendix 4.4 shows that things do get easier once children are all at school, 
but even of this group, over 40 per cent had made arrangements within the last 
year and seven per cent were currently changing arrangements. 

This volatility of chi Idcare is seldom recognised by employers. In that sense, 
childcare is no a problem which is 'solved' by a working mother. Arrangements 
are made, and re-made, and changed, and made again. This happens both because 
of ch.anging family requirements and because of the volatile labour market for 
carers. 

4.2.4 Cost of childcare 

The survey requested information on the weekly cost of childcare (in terms and 
school holidays) and the cost of extra domestic help. 

Of those who replied, 10 per cent spent nothing on childcare in term-time. 
This figure was 20 per cent in the public sector (including teachers), and 
substantially lower elsewhere. In the public sector, 27 per cent paid nothing 
for holiday care, compared with 13-15 per cent elsewhere. The public sector 
figures for those with school age children who do not pay anything for 
childcare were inflated by the teachers in the sample who could fit work more 
easily around school hours. 
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Table 4.2: Amount Spent on Childcare during Term by Employment Status over 

Time 



Average weekly aiount for care 
(term- tern) 


Ei^p]o>«ent Status over Tine 


Total 

Saii|>1e 


Part* 


•tlae 


Has M>rked 
part*tfae 


Always 

Full-tlae 




fk) 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Nothing 


27 


13 


19 


17 


26 


7 


72 


10 


Under £25 


31 


15 


9 


8 


23 


6 


63 


9 


E25-E49 


65 


31 


21 


19 


57 


15 


143 


20 


E50-E74 


46 


22 


29 


26 


104 


27 


179 


25 


E75-E99 


18 


9 


9 


8 


47 


12 


74 


11 


E100-£i49 


14 


7 


16 


14 


76 


20 


106 


15 


E150-E199 


3 


1 


6 


5 


35 


9 


44 


6 


Over £200 


4 


2 


2 


2 


16 


4 


22 


3 


N - 


208 


100 


111 


100 


384 


100^ 


703 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions El, G2 and H4) 



Of the respondents to this question shown in Table 4.2, the average weekly 
spend was £67 in term-time. This figure becomes £75 if we take out those who 
paid nothing for childcare. Three quarters of the sample spent less than £100 
per week. The top three per cent spent between £200 and £350 per week on 
childcare in term-time. 

Obviously, part-time workers pay less for childcare (see Table 4.2). Of those 
who had always worked full-time, 67 per cent paid less than £100 per week in 
term-time, and 20 pei^ cent between £100 and £150. Those who had always worked 
full-time spent on average £85 per week in term-time (excluding those who 
spent nothing). 

Childcare costs were higher for those who had more than one child - virtually 
doubling with the second child. They were also higher for those with both pre- 
school and school age children. Thirty nine per cent of this group paid more 
than £75 per week, compared with 22 per cent with school age children only. 
Higher levels of manager spent more on childcare than junior managers and 
professionals (see Appendix 4.5). 

In comparing the cost of different forms of childcare, we can examine the 
range for weekly term-time cost for respondents who have always worked full- 
time. Nannies appeared to be A relatively expensive form of childcare at £100- 
£200 (average £140) for live-in and £100-£150 (average £133) for 'live-out' 
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and shared nannies. Childminders were likely to cost £50-£75 per week (average 
£58), similar to Local Authority nurseries. 'Other' sources - mainly private 
nurseries and playgroups - worked out at £50-£100 per week. These figures are 
for a sample containing a mix of children's ages, but with a large group of 
pre-school children. 

4.2.5 Cost of extra domestic help 

Respondents were asked how much they spent each week on extra domestic help 
as a result of being a working mother. This did not emerge as being a 
significant cost issue when compared with childcare costs. Fifty seven per 
cent of respondents used no extra domestic help as a result of working, and 
a further 13 per cent spent £10 or less each week. Senior managers spent 
rather more than others - 30 per cent spending nothing and 50 per cent 
spending £i0-£30 per week. 

4.3 Attitudes to childcare 

Having looked at the types of childcare in use and its cost, we now turn to 
how the respondents felt about childcare issues: whether it was a worry, 
whether it had affected their career choices, and what forms of assistance 
with childcare would be most helpful. 

4.3.1 Level of anxiety 

The respondents were asked how often they found childcare to be a worry. 
Twenty six per cent said that they had found childcare to be 'not a problem'. 
Looking at the three quarters who were concerned about it to some extent, only 
seven per cent found it to be a 'continuous source of worry', 12 per cent 
worried frequently and 56 per cent worried 'intermittently' about childcare. 
This, combined with the findings of frequency of childcare change and the 
later request (Section 4.3.3) for time off when arrangements break down, 
points employers to a critical role in supporting women at the 'intermittent' 
times when childcare is causing trouble. This is likely to be when children 
or carers are ill, or when arrangements are being changed. 

Those with only pre-school children were more likely to find childcare 'not 
a problem' (29 per cent) compared with those with pre-school and school age 
children (19 per cent) or with school age children only (21 per cent). There 
was little difference by dependency in those finding childcare a frequent or 
continuous source of worry (about 19 per cent for each of the three groups). 
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The public debate and employers' initiatives have tended to concentrate on 
pre-school children. This study strengthens the case for also examining the 
childcare needs of working women with children at school. 

Allowing for the difference in dependency patterns, there was little 
difference between part-timers and full-timers in the frequency of their 
childcare worries. Senior managers were less likely to be frequently or 
continuously worried (eight per cent compared with 19 per cent overall). We 
have already seen that they spend more on childcare and also that the ability 
to organise satisfactory childcare was a less significant factor in their 
return than for other groups. Perhaps the combination of lower priority and 
ability to spend make them less prone to anxiety in this area. 

There were some differences in anxiety according to the form of childcare 
used. By and large the commonest sources of childcare were also the most 
satisfactory - childminders, live-out nannies and partners/family members. The 
numbers using local authority nurseries or employer nurseries were really too 
small to draw any conclusions about whether they reduced levels of anxiety. 
Those using 'other' sources (friends, private nurseries etc) were more likely 
to find childcare a significant worry. 

4.3.2 Impact of childcare on .job and career choices 

The respondents were asked the extent to which considerations of childcare had 
affected their job and career choices. The results are shown in Table 4.3. 
Overall, childcare had a significant effect on the respondents' job and career 
choices. Twenty seven per cent had not been affected at all, 49 per cent had 
been affected to some exter and 23 per cent had been affected very 
significantly. This is rather like the pattern on the question about the worry 
of childcare. Childcare considerations do not dominate the lives of working 
mothers - except when arrangements break down - but remain as a background 
issue exerting a significant effect over time on both stress and career 
choice. 



Table 4.3: Inpact of Childcare on Career by Dependency, Employment Status 

over Time, Job Level and Sector 





Considerations of Childcare affected Career 


Total 

Sai|)le 


Not at all 


To soae 
extent 


Very 

significantly 


Deoendencv of children 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Pre-school only 




152 


31 


237 


48 


107 


22 


496 


100 


Pre-school ♦ school 




25 


23 


62 


56 


23 


21 


no 


100 


School only 




32 


20 


80 


51 


46 


29 


158 


100 


Older only 




2 


25 


1 


13 


5 


63 


8 


100 




N - 


211 


27 


380 


49 


181 


23 


772 


100 


EnDlovment Status over Time 




















Part-time 




42 


19 


108 


49 


71 


32 


221 


100 


Has worked part-time 




28 


22 


65 


51 


34 


27 


127 


100 


Always full-time 




136 


33 


199 


49 


71 


17 


406 


100 




N - 


206 


27 


372 


49 


176 


23 


754 


100 


Level of current .lob 




















Junior professional 




22 


25 


40 


45 


26 


30 


88 


100 


Senior professional 




27 


18 


83 


55 


42 


28 


152 


100 


Junior manager 




59 


31 


97 


50 


37 


19 


193 


100 


Middle manager 




74 


29 


126 


50 


54 


21 


254 


100 


Senior manager 




21 


40 


25 


47 


7 


13 


53 


100 




N - 


203 


27 


371 


50 


166 


22 


740 


100 


Current Sector 




















Finance 




69 


J2 


109 


51 


35 


16 


213 


100 


Publ 1c 




51 


22 


100 


43 


83 


35 


234 


100 


Manufactur 1 ng/energy 




51 


28 


96 


52 


36 


20 


183 


100 


Retal 1 /services 




39 


29 


72 


53 


25 


18 


136 


100 




N - 


210 


27 


377 


49 


179 


23 


766 


100 



Source; IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A2, A6, El, E2, E4, G2 and H8) 



Part-timers, not surprisingly, felt their careers had been more affected than 
those who had always worked full-time, a third of whom were 'not at all' 
affected in their choices. However, it is important to recognise that two 
thirds of full-timers were therefore still affected to some extent, and 
employers should not ignore this reality. 

The small group of senior managers again looked rather different from the rest 
of the sample, with more who had been 'not at all' affected (40 per cent). 
Those in the public sector were more likely to have been affected 'very 
significantly' in their job and career choices, although this may be linked 
with the variation by dependency. The public sector sample had had their 
children longer ago, and those with school age children were also more likely 
to have been 'very significantly' affected. This variation over time is 



interesting. It is impossible to know from this study whether childcare and 
career issues are really becoming easier, or whether women who have only 
recently had children simply have not faced the issues for long enough to see 
as much impact on their career choices. 

4.3.3 Childcare enhancements ; preferences and ava ilability 
Respondents were given a list of possible enhancements to childcare collected 
from the literature and from the pilot interviews. For each enhancement they 
were asked to rate its helpfulness (on a scale from very significant (1) to 
no help at all (4)), and to indicate whether this enhancement was already 
available to them. The findings for the overall sample are given on Table 4.4. 

Table 4.4: Enhancements to Childcare Desired and Available 





Helpfulness of enhanceaents 






Very great 


Significant 


United 


No help 


Already 


Chl'dcare enhancenents 


help 


help 


help 


at all 


available 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Inforwatlon on childcare 
available 


29 


29 


29 


13 


23 


Employer -run creche 


36 


15 


23 


26 


6 


Provision of nursery or 
creche near to hoae 


38 


24 


19 


19 


15 


Tax relief on childcare costs 


74 


14 


6 


6 


X 


E^)1oyer assistance with 
costs (vouchers, for exai^le) 


67 


18 


9 


6 


3 


Tlae off when arrangeaents 
break down 


77 


18 


4 


1 


18 


After school /holiday scheaes 


56 


17 


10 


17 


6 



Max N • 782 Min N - 680 

Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Question H9) 

Most of the enhancements would be of help to the respondents. Even the lowest 
rated enhancement - an employer-run creche - would be of significance or very 
great help to over half the respondents. 

Three enhancements came out head and shoulders above the rest: 

• time off wnen arrangements break down (of significant or very great 
help to 95 per cent of respondents); 

• tax relief on childcare (88 per cent); 

• employer assistance with ( osts (85 per cent). 




A nursery or creche near home would be of significant help to more people than 
an employer-run nursery. 

In terms of availability of these enhancements, obviously tax relief was not 
available to anyone. Information on childcare was available to nearly a 
quarter of participants, and employer-run creches to only six per cent 
(concentrated in finance and public sectors). Employer assistance with costs - 
one of the most desired enhancements - was available to only three per cent 
of respondents, 16 individuals in the public sector and seven in finance, and 
only one or two in the other sectors. Time off when arrangements break down 
was available to 18 per cent, with a more even sector spread. After school and 
holiday schemes were only available to 6 per cent, like employer-run creches 
mainly in the public sector and finance. 

The most obvious gap to be filled is between the large proportion desiring 
emergency time off and the comparatively small proportion who had this 
available. The other major gap is in the area of assistance with costs, either 
through the state or through the employer, which is obviously a more difficult 
issue for employers than time off. 

One might expect that current age of children would influence the perceived 
value of various enhancements. In practice, an employer-run creche was more 
attractive to those with only pre-school children (58 per cent very great or 
significant help), although this still does not place it very high on the list 
(Appendix 4.6). Tax relief on childcare was important to every group, but 
especially to those with both pre-school and school age children (94 per cent 
of significant or very great help) who bear the highest cost burden. Emergency 
time off was also universally valued, but again had the highest scores from 
those with very young children. Interestingly, time-off and holiday schemes 
were as likely to be mentioned by those with very young children as those with 
only school age children. Perhaps those with young children were already 
looking ahead and becoming aware of the problems of childcare in the school 
years . 

Those who had only had one break were more likely to value infonnation on 
childcare, an employer-run creche and a nursery or creche near home (Appendix 
4.6). Those who had taken more than one break tended to emphasise help with 
costs rather more. 



Managers and professionals had similar preferences for childcare enhancements; 
although managers had rather better access to enhancements, these differences 
were mainly small (Appendix 4.7). One area of difference which did emerge was 
in the availability of time off when arrangements break down. Twenty one per 
cent of managers felt they had access to this benefit compared with 11 per 
cent of professionals. 
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4.4 Suiimary 




till tNt j)«rtfi«r$/ 

fliitijl 1 1 W^out ' ) . Vtry 

.firwld^ci by or 

iiiittiiiiiiiBiii bot 

to b«ip 

A tMr4 rtliod on th«4r 
{wrtntr^f im%p or wm$ Aoy« Eiployort should 

conslfhH* tho ^ItyM by tbilr ttulb^btapibyoos to diOdearo, and 
not oofoii ^it Obly fiiilo bm tbooi cotts upon thoir 

■ 

Chndciro orronpoiiants cNuipoti froc|uo»t1y ovon for thoso with 
childron of school age only. Wowiii cannot 'solve* their childcare 
problem with any pemanence, and employers need to recognise this 
reality. 



I About 10 per cent of the sample obtained childcare without paying for 
It. The average weekly childcare bill for fulVtlmers who paid for 
their care m» b8S> The average weekly cost for particular types of 
care wiei for a 'live- out' or shared 

ruinnyi £50 for a chl^ 

I Cbildcaiwi was a eobrce of swiniy to^^^^^ of the sample, 

alilhliilb:iiieel::ibiilfti1i?:^wea:i0hli :: (55 . .per cent ) . 

tb1« iblitti to^ ei|i1#yere 1o si^igortlhg women at times 

whlb:^^illtliili'iijihi|lp sown (eg through 

1 1 thesi Of ii liO or oiinOr) * ibeie will school chi Idren were just 
as concerned as those with younger chlldfin only. By and largo the 
c<mm»nost forms of childcare (partners/famlly, childminders, live-out 
nannies) were also the most satisfactory. 



I Cons Idoratl MIS of childcare had affected the respondents' career 

choices: a <piarter significantly plus a half to some extent. The 
senior managors were less likely to think their career choices had 
been affected by childcare considerations. 

I Three enhancements to childcare were clearly seen as of most 
potential baitefit, and thay ware not currently available to many. 
They were: timm off vdien arrangWfints br«^^^^ (desired by 95 per 
cent, ayailbble to lb per tax iblief on childc^^ costs 

(desirod db iwur cirdt, availiili iO nohi)^ assistance 

with costs (desired by 8S per cent and aval llble to 3 par cent). 

I For the women in this study, childcare emerged as an Issue always at 
the badcground of their working lives. It usually Involved 
considerable cost and f land up In parlods of Intarmittent worry when 
arraiwiimmnts broke down. Howover, they were expected to deal with the 
cost and unreliability of childcare In the UK with very little 
support, even from their mmployers. 
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Chapter Five : Employment and career progression 



5.1 Introduction 

Chapter Two has already presented a brief overview of the patterns of 
employment of the respondents by sector, function and job level. We have also 
looked at their breakdown by employment status (full- and part-time) in their 
current jobs and over time. In this chapter we address the second main 
objective of the study: to discover the career patterns of the women in the 
period since their career break. 

We look in more detail at a number of aspects of employment and career 
progression for the sample. We look both at experience since recent break and, 
for those who have taken more than one break, at their experiences since the 
birth of their first child. 

We begin by looking at the patterns of part-time working among the sample 
(Section 5.2). This forms the factual backcloth against which attitudes to 
part-time working will later be examined (Chapter Six). The following section 
(5.1) reports on the total time spent by the respondents on their work duties 
- an important issue for women also trying to care for children. Section 5.4 
examines the job changes experienced by women at the time of their return, and 
specifically looks at whether they experienced the downward mobility typical 
of women returners as a whole (Dex 1987). The final two sections presenting 
results look at job changes since the recent break (Section 5.5) and job 
c.harujes since first break for those who had taken more than one break (Section 
5.6). 

5.2 Patterns of part-time working 

We hav(' alre.uly noted (Table 2.6) that two thirds of the respondents were 
/vofkiru) tui !-time, 29 per rent part-time and/or job-sharing, and the remainder 
were on a career break. This was a highei' rate of part-time working than we 
had expected in women of high occupational status working for large employers. 
However, n.Uional figures in 1989 showed 28 per cent of female managers and 
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professionals as working part-time (Department of Employment, 1990). What then 
were some of the influences on the respondents' current job status? 

5.2.1 Dependency of children 

Research on women's employment patterns shows that the key factors influencing 
whether women work full- or part-time are the age of their youngest child and 
the stage in their life cycle rather than, for instance, the number of 
children they have or the women's age (Martin and Roberts 1984). In 1989, 51 
per cent of employed married women worked part-time. However, the rate of 
part-time working was as high as 70 per cent for those with youngest children 
under five (Department of Employment, 1990). Similar trends were exhibited in 
the employment patterns of the women in this study, although the proportions 
working part-time were obviously much lower than for the female workforce as 
a whole. 

Of those women employed part-time, the vast majority (89 per cent) had at 
least one child of pr ;-school age but only two per cent had children over 19. 
By contrast, women with a child and/or children at school were most likely to 
work full-time (Table 5.1). Of those with children at school but none still 
pre-school, 82 per cent worked full-time. However, the number of children the 
women had did not affect their employment status. 

Table 5.1: Current Employment Status by Dependency of Children 
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Source: IMS Surv(‘y, IM'H (Questions A(i und tl) 



Althouqi) the presence of [ire-school aqr children is important ifi ('xplainiiuj 
which women ar'e most likely tQ work part-time, it cannot he assumed that all 
or most women w i t f) [)r(>- s( hoo I aq(' (fiildri'n viirk [lart-timi'. Inher'd, (>3 [i('r n>nt 
of the woiiif’n sur vf’yr'd witfi only [irr’-scfioo 1 childrf’n wor'ked full-time'. Ifiis 
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points to the continuing trend for women to return to full-time employment 
prior to their youngest child entering compulsory education. 

5.2.2 Job level 

Women who classified themselves as managers were much more likely to work 
full-time compared with those who defined their jobs as professional (74 per 
cent compared to 55 per cent) (Table 5.2). This tendency was particularly 
strong among managerial women at senior levels (of whom 89 per cent worked 
f u 1 1-time) . 

Table 5.2: Current Employment Status by Job Level 
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Source: IMS Survey. 19^)1 (Questions il and 1'4) 



Wo cannot tell, of course, whether the incidence of part-time working falls 
with increased status because of choice or because of the lower availability 
of [)art-time employment for managers, especially at senior levels. The 
research literature leads us to believe that employers are very strongly 
opposed to part-time working for managers (Hirsh and Jackson, 1990). Against 
this backcloth, the 20 per cent of managers working part-time was higher than 
we expected. 

As shown in Appendix 2.3, some IG per cent of managers had also worked part- 
time at some time in the past, but subsequently returned to full-time work. 
Of course they may have done this while working at lower levels, but the 
assumption that all female managers must always have worked full-time is not 
supported l)y this sample. 
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5.2. Sector 



The industrial sector the women worked in made only a slight difference to the 
overall distribution of full and part-timers, with more women in finance 
working full-time and more public sector employees working part-time and/or 
job sharing. 

5.2.4 Function 

The incidence of part-time working was higher in IT (37 per cent), personnel 
(30 per cent) and administration (27 per cent) than in sales and marketing (13 
per cent) and finance (18 per cent). 

5.2.5 Length of Time in Work since Career Break 

Other factors that had some bearing on the women's current employment status 
were h^w long they had been in work since their most recent break and the 
length of that break. 

In Chapter Three we examined the relationship between length of break and time 
at work since break and employment status. The proportion of women working 
full-time rose the longer they had been back in work while the proportion 
working part-time fell (Table 3.2). This fall was particularly marked after 
one year of being back at work. In addition, where the break was under 1? 
months its duration was a strong indicator of current employment status. Thus 
the shorter the break, the greater the likelihood of the women returning to 
a full-time job (Table 3.3). 

These findings suggest that for some women part-time work was just a temporary 
phase in their work career, usiru) part-time work as a stepping stone for- 
returning to full-time employment. Indeed, some career break schemes make 
explicit provision for women to return to work initially on a part-time basis 
to ease them back into full-time work. 

5.3 WorKing hours 

5.3.1 Contractual Hour s 

Ihe respondents employed full-time werf' contracted to workc’d ccn average of 

36.5 hours a week white their part-time' colleacjues averaged 20.4 hours. 

the f on t ractua 1 hours of the full-timers reflect the n<ttional avc'r acje but 
part-timers worked above the rnUional avctrsicje which was 17. H tiours in 1000 
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(Marsh 1991). This can be explained primarily by the fact that the women in 
our survey tended to worked in those sectors with above average part-time 
hours such as banking, manufacturing, and certain parts of the public sector, 
for instance health. 

Given the diverse national picture, there were also sectoral differences in 
contractual hours among the women in our study. Full-timers in the 
reta i 1 /serv i ce sectors worked the longest average hours (38.4) while those in 
finance worked the shortest (35.2). The pattern amongst part-timers was 
different again. Women in manufacturing/energy worked the longest (22.6) and 
those in the public sector the shortest (19). 

Senior managers had to work the longest hours irrespective of their employment 
status while junior managers worked the shortest full-time hours and junior 
professionals the shortest part-time hours. 

For the vast majority (90 per cent) their working hours remained constant 
throughout the year. With the exception of the school teachers in the sample, 
term-time working was very unusual. 

5.3.2 Unpaid Overtime 

On top of these contractual hours of work, in a typical working week, 59 per 
cent of the women spent additional time on unpaid overtime at their workplace 
and 53 per cent undertook unpaid overtime at home. On average they spent more 
hours working overtime at their workplace than at home. 

The women working the longest overtime both at the workplace and at home were 
in full-time employmeit. Full-timers spent an average of 3.5 hours at the 
workplace while part-timers spent 1.1 hours, and overtime spent at home 
averaged 2.8 hours and 1.2 hours respectively. 

Women in senior management posts worked the most overtime both at work and at 
home. Tiiose in full-time work averaged 5.4 hours at work and 4.3 hours at home 
while part-timers averaged 3 and 2.3 hours respectively. 

Women employed full-time in the finance sector and part-time in the public 
sector worked the longest overtime at work (four hours and 1.5 hours 
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respectively) but both full and part-timers in the public sector worked the 
most overtime at home (four and 1.6 hours respectively). 

Irrespective of whether the women were working full- or part-time those that 
did the least overtime both at the workplace and at home had pre-school 
children while those who did the most had children over the age of 19. This 
trend was particularly marked for part-timers. Those with older children did 
nearly six times as much overtime as their colleagues with very young 
chi Idren. 

5.3.3 Travel to Work 

The women's travel time to work ranged from one to 21 hours each week, 
averaging 5.7 hours for full-timers. Irrespective of employment status, women 
in managerial jobs had longer journeys to work than professional women while 
the longest travelling times were experienced by senior managers (seven hours 
and over). There were, however, considerable variations in these patterns 
depending on sector. 

5.3.4 Nights Away from Home for Work 

Two out of five women spent nights away from home for work. Over half of these 
women spent more than one night a month away while the average number was 3.5 
nights. Once again women working full-time were more likely than part-timers 
to have to spend time away from home, as were senior managers. 

5.3.5 Total working hours 

The majority of women surveyed spent considerably more than their contractual 
hours of employment on work related activities. Tiiis is significant, 
especially for full-timers, as it reduced their effective time at home to a 
large extent. Although full-timers were contracted to work an average of 36. 
hours a wef' , they spent an average of 48.5 hours a week on work-related 
activities, excluding n ghts ' nent away from home. For senior' managers the 
demands were greater. Ihis amount of input was bound to constrain time 
available for their children, themselves, partner, social life and household 
chores. Little wonder that the comments made by the sample in the open 
questions (Chapter Seven) reflected feeling tired and short of time. Perhaps 
little wonder also that a significant group saw part-time working as a means 
of making the demands on their time more realistic (Chapter Six). 
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5.4 Employment on return from the break 

Evidence from the Women and Employment survey shows that childbirth is the 
single biggest cause of women's occupational downgrading: 40-45 per cent 
occurred after childbirth and 25 per cent between the last job before child- 
birth and the first job after the first return (Dex 1987). Other research also 
shows that most of the downward mobility occurs after the first break in 
employment due to childbirth (Chaney 1981). The risk of downward mobility 
increases if women return to part-time employment and if they return to work 
after a long period of time. It is important to assess, therefore, how the 
women in our survey fared on their return to work immediately after their 
career breaks. 

Data were collected on the jobs women returned to after their recent break. 
For the 505 women (65 per cent of the total sample) for whom their recent 
break was also their first break, we can look at experience of employment on 
return from a first career break. 

5.4.1 Returning to the Same Job 

Over half (54 per cent) of all respondents regained their previous job on 
returning to work after their most recent career break. The figure was 52 per 
cent for those for whom this recent break was also their first break, compared 
with 57 per cent for those returning from second or subsequent breaks. 

Table 5.3 shows the proportion of respondents returning to the same job, 
broken down by number of breaks and employment status over time. Allowing for 
employment status, job change was more likely after the first break, although 
the differences were not very large. There was a more pronounced difference 
according to employment status. Those working part-time at the time of the 
survey, and also those who had worked part-time previously, were less likely 
to return to their previous job than those who had always worked full-time. 
This is perhaps not surprising. Indeed, some may have chosen to change job in 
order to work part-time. 
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Table 5.3: Returning to the Same Job 
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66 
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62 
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Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions Bl, El, G2 and F4) 



The probability of returning to the same job was greater, the shorter the 
break. Women cuirently in senior professional jobs were the lease likely to 
have changed jobs on return from their recent break. 

5.4.2 Returning to a Different Job 

Although over half the sample returned to the same job after their most recent 
break, that still leaves a substantial minority for whom taking a break also 
meant changing job. Of those taking their first break, 48 per cent returned 
to a different job. For those on subsequent breaks, 43 per cent did so. 

If we look more closely at the women who returned to a different job (M 
358), Table 5.4 shows that of these about a third (31 per cent) changed 
function on return, again rather more on first break than subsequent breaks. 
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Table 5.4: Returning to a Different Job 
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Source^: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions B1 and f'4) 



Of the same group, most returned to a job at the same level as their previous 
job (64 per cent), 15 per cent came back to a job at a higher level and 20 per 
cent to a lower level job. Twenty four per cent of those returning to a 
different job after a first break came back at a lower level. 

If we take into account those who came back to the same job (presumably at the 
same level) we can say that 84 per cent of the sample as a whole returned 
after the break at the same job level (Table 5.4 - 'total sample'). Nine per 
cent returned at a lower level and 7 per cent at a higher level than before 
the break . 

Women who had always worked full-time were the most likely to have been 
promoted and the least likely to have been demoted. Women currently in middle 
management jobs experienced the most movement (up and down) on return from 
their breaks. We might expect that those experiencing downward mobility on 
return to work after their first break would have taken longer breaks, but 
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Appendix 5.1 does not show this conclusively. However, we have already noted 
that few of the respondents in this sample had taken very long breaks. 

Taken as a whole, this study shows a lower level of downward mobility than we 
might have expected to see (Dex 19o7, Chaney 1981), although the differences 
according to number of breaks and employment status are in the expected 
directions. One can only hazard the guess that the relatively high employment 
status of the sample and the size and sophistication of their employers, 
coupled with the fact they returned to the same employers, protected them in 
large measure from downward mobility. 

However we should not overlook the fact that nearly half the sample did return 
to a different job after their break. Many wcmen, therefore, had to deal with 
a new job at the same time as deal ing wi th their changed f ami ly circumstances , 
their return to work, organising childcare and so on. This situation may give 
women distinctive developmental needs at the time of their return (Gallos 
1989). 

5.5 Job changes since recent career break 

We have seen that the sample mainly retained their previous le.el of job on 
return. But were they able to progress their careers subsequent to this? What 
other kinds of job moves, in addition to possible promotions, were tht^y 
making? 

In this section we look at all the women in the survey and how their careers 
progressed during the period from their most recent career break until the 
time the survey was conducted. This was an average period of two years seven 
months, rather a short time over which to draw firm conclusions. The survey 
asked about number of job changes over this period (Q T5) classified into Jol) 
fhangies at tfie same lev('l (which we will call lateral moves), changes of 
furu.tion and moves to a hicjher level (winch we will call promotions). Wt,‘ will 
look fit thes(; moves both in crude terms of how many women experienced fh('m at 
all, and tfien (,'xamine how many tiiiif'S such moves had occurred. Our main 
interest here is in lookiruj at d i f f er'ences by employment status and l(>vel, 
tieariiK) in mind that (jroups h.id ix'en b<u k at work for diffi'n'iit periods of 
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Table 5.5 summarises the main patterns of whether the sample had experienced 
a particular type of move at all. The classification of managers and 
professionals in this table is based on their job levels at the start of their 
recent break. 

Table 5.5: Number Making a Job Move since Recent Break 
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Suurco: IMS 1991 (Questions f , [1, G? and hi) 



5.5.1 Lateral moves 

Twenty eight per cent of all respondents had changed jobs at the same level 
since returning to work. The majority of these (70 per cent) had changed their 
job once and a further 18 per cent twice. Of those who had one such job 
change, a half had changed within two years of returning to work and three- 
quarters withifi four years. 

tu 11-tuners were more likely to have made a lateral move than those who were 
working part-time, but previous part-timers were the most likely to have made 
this type of move. Those who were managers at the start of the break were a 
little more likely to have made lateral moves than professionals, with women 
in middle management the most likely to have made such moves. 

The amount of lateral movement was also increased, not surprisingly, by the 
time at wor'k since taking break , ami by taking breaks over a year long. 
Women i'l pub! it se( tor jot)S w(ue the most likely to iiave made lateral moves. 




5.5.2 Functional moves 

Two hundred and four women (29 per cent) had switched their job function since 
their most recent career break (Table 5.5). Nearly three-quarters (74 per 
cent) of them had experienced this once and a further 17 per cent twice. Only 
0.6 per cent of women attained the maximum number of moves which was four. 

Of the women who had changed their job function once, a half had achieved this 
within two years of being back in work after their break and three-quarters 
within five years. Half of the women experiencing two changes had achieved 
this within four years of returning to work and three-quarters within eight 
years . 

The women's past employment status had some bearing on whether or not they had 
experienced a functional move. Women who worked part-time at the time of the 
survey were the least likely to move functions (18 per cent compared with 30 
per cent for full-timers). Appendix 5.2 shows the mean number of moves for 
those who had moved at least once. This shows that part-timers who had moved 
function were also likely to have done this somewhat fewer times than either 
full-timers or those who had worked part-time in the past. 

Not surpr i s i ng ly , functional movement was higher for those who had been back 
at work for 1or,ger. For these reasons, Appendix 5.2 shows the relationship 
between employment status over time and time back at work and job level. If 
we control for time back since recent break, part-timers were still less 
likely to have made a functional move, but the differences are much reduced. 

Overall, women in managerial jobs at the time of the survey, especially middle 
managers, were more likely to make functional moves than those in professional 
jobs. However, if we examine job level at the time of taking the break (as in 
Table 5.5), nitinagers and professionals had a similar chance of functional 
iiKjvement . 

I he women exper ienr. i ng the most changes had been working either in sales and 
market in() or in firinrice, and had tended to switch into (Ulm i n i s t rat ion and 
per sonnc' 1 . 
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5.5.3 Promotion 

A third of the sample (237 individuals) had been promoted since their most 
recent career break (Table 5.5). Of these 78 per cent had been promoted once 
and a further 13 per cent twice. Only four (0.6 per cent) women had been 
promoted five times since their return which was the maximum number recorded. 

Of those who had been promoted once, a half had achieved this within three 
years of returning to work and three quarters within five years. A half of the 
women who had gained two promotions accomplished this within five years of 
being back in work after their break and three quarters within seven years. 
Thus, not surprisingly, it took most women a little longer to be promoted than 
to change job functions. 

Employment status over time had an important impact on promotion prospects 
(Table 5.5). The most marked difference was between women who worked part- 
time and those who had always worked full-time or had worked part-time in the 
past. The first group were much less likely to have climbed up the career 
ladder (only 15 per cent had been promoted at all) compared with the other two 
groups (40 per cent and 41 per cent respectively). Moreover, the part-timers 
had been promoted fewer times (Appendix 5.3). These findings reinforce both 
the belief and the reality that part-time employment can damage promotion 
prospects and can interrupt career progression in the short term. 

Of course the part-timers had been back at work for less time, and this could 
in part explain their relative lack of promotion. Appendix 5.3 illustrates the 
interplay between promotions, employment status and time back in employment. 
This still shows a substantial difference between part-timers and full-timers 
in the proportion being promoted at all, even correcting for time back at 
work, especially among those who had been back at work for more than a year. 
For example, 46 per cent of full-timers who had been back for between one and 
five years had been promoted at least once, compared with only 20 per cent of 
pat t-f imers. Ihose par t- t imers who had been promoted had also received fewer 
promotions than full-timers. Ihe sample of women who had been back at wot k for 
more than five years w<ts too small to test this difference remains for 'long- 
t vrw] ' \)dv\ - 1 imer's . 
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The more optimistic finding is that those who had worked part-time but since 
returned to full-time work seemed to regain a considerable amount (but not 
all) of that lost ground. For example 35 per cent of previous part-timers who 
had been back for between one and five years had been promoted compared with 
46 per cent of those who had always worked full-time. 

Given the impact of time back at work on promotions, it is not surprising that 
the percentage who had received at least one promotion rose with decreasing 
dependency. Only 23 per cent of respondents with only pre-school children had 
been promoted, compared with 27 per cent of those ,.ith both pre-school and 
school age children, and 64 per cent of those with only school aged children. 

The wonen most likely to have been promoted were in managerial rather than 
professional jobs at the time of the survey. Women in higher level managerial 
jobs were also much more likely to have been promoted than their junior 
colleagues. In particular, 57 per cent of senior managers had been promoted 
compared to 43 per cent of middle managers, 25 per cent of both junior- 
managers and senior professionals and 20 per cent of junior professionals. But 
senior managers had also been back at work for longer. 

However, if we look at job level at the time of the break (as in Table 5.5), 
managers and professionals iiad a similar cnance of promotit)n. 

Another way of looking at the women's career progression is to look at (ht' 
changes in broad job level between the jobs held prior to the recent break , 
and at the time of the survey (comparing guestions F3 and F4) as in lable 5.6. 
Just over three-guar ters of respondents were already in the', current job 
level at the time of their most recent break. The proportions who had not 
changed broad job level at all were higher for the lowrar levf'ls (H9 ()er ((nit 
of junior professionals, 83 per cent senior professionals, 80 per r:ent junior 
managers) than for the senior levels (71 per cent middle managers and 57 per 
cent senior managers). This is likely to be in part a conseguence of short 
times hack at work, especially for more junior staff, but at least shows that 
not all senior managers have to attain their positions before having children 
- 43 per cent had been promoted into this level since their recent break . 



Table 5.6: Changes In Job Level since Recent Break 
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Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions E4 and F3) 



However, if we look at where managers are being promoted from, we see an 
interesting pattern. Most of those who had been promoted into senior 
management since their recent break were already middle managers before that 
break . Indeed 90 per cent o1 all the managers at the ti,.:e of the survey (all 
but 52 individuals) had already been in management positions at the start of 
their recent break. This could, of course, reflect the relatively short time 
they had been back at work. 

5.6 Job changes since first career break 

For the thirty five per cent of respondents (274 individuals) who had taken 
more than one break, we have additional data on their job level at the time 
of their first break (Q F6) and their job moves over the total period since 
the first break (Q F7). The following analysis applies to job changes since 
first break for this sub-sample and allows us to look at job change over a 
longer period of time. It covers the period from these women's first career 
break until the time of the survey, an average of 4.9 years of which some 3.7 
years were spent in employment. 

5.6.1 Change of Lmployer 

A very small proportion (12 per cent) of this group of women had changed 
employers over this period of time and an insignificant number (10 
individua's) had changed employer specifically to move to a higher level job. 

Ihi^ I('v('l of em[)lovment stribility is somewhat greater than might otherwise 
b(’ expected from other research on managerial women's job change (Nicholson 
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and West 1988, Alban-Metcalfe and West 1991). For instance, Nicholson and 
West's (1988) study showed that three years was the average job tenure for 
male and female managers but women were more likely to change employers and 
to make radical moves outwards and upwards. Women, unlike men, kept up a high 
rate of employer-changing throughout their careers, especially those with 
chi Idren. 

The women in our study did not exhibit the same employer-changing tendencies 
found elsewhere. The differences can probably be attributed to the nature of 
the sample in our study. The women we surveyed were selected because they had 
returned to their previous employer after their career break and so may be 
unrepresentative of returners as a whole. They primarily worked in large 
employing organisations whicli may have had clear hierarchical and promotion 
structures, unlike the vomen in Nicholson and West's study. Consequently, 
their motivation to change employers may not have been as great because they 
were likely to tiave better opportunities inside their current employers. 

The type of job move most frequently reported was a job change at the same 
level affecting 181 women (71 per cent), followed by promotion to a higher 
level job exnprienced by 160 women (60 per cent) and finally a change in 
function impacting on 131 women (52 per cent). 

5.6.2 Lateral moves 

Turning first to the 181 women (66 per cent of this group) who had moved to 
another job which was at the same level. Forty six per cent of them had moved 
once, 30 per cent twice and 10 per cent three times. Over half of those women 
experiencing one or two ciianges had accomplished this within three years of 
returning to work after their first break and ninety per cent within ten 
years. 

Whether O!^ not women experienced this type of change seemed unrelated to the 
length of time they had been away from work, how many career breaks they had 
taken and their job level. However, women who had always worked full-time were 
less likely than those who had been employed part-time to have moved 
lateral ly. 
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5.6.3 Functional moves 

Table 5.7 shows those making at least one functional or promotion move since 
their first break by employment status over time and job level at the start 
of their first break. Fifty three per cent of this sub-sample had changed 
function. Of these, roughly an equal proportion had changed their function 
either once (41 per cent) or twice (38 per cent) and only 1.2 per cent had 
experienced the maximum number of moves which was six. 

Table 5.7: Number making a Job Move since First Sreak 
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Women's past employment status had a modest impact on job function change 
(Table 5.7). Those that had only worked full-time were less likely to have 
altered their function (53 per cent) compared to those who used to work part- 
time (60 per cent). Of those working part-time at the time of the survey, 49 
per cent had made a functional move. 

Women who were managers at the time of the first break were a little more 
likely than professionals to have made a functional move over the period since 
that break (53 per rent managers, 51 per cent professionals). 

5 .6.4 Prom otions 

Some 151 women had been [)romoted since their first career break which 
represented 60 per cent of women who had taken more tlian one career break. Two 
thirds of these women had received one [iromotion, one in five two, and the 
remaining 14 per cent three or moi'e. 
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The women's age did not have any consistent impact on their career 
progression. Nor did their educational backgrounds have a predictable effect 
on their chances of promotion. Also perhaps surprisingly, possessing a 
professional qualification was no particular advantage in terms of 
advancement . 

Of those women who had been promoted once, just under a half (47 per cent) had 
achieved this within three years of returning to employment after their first 
break and nearly two-thirds within four years. Of the women experiencing two 
promotions, the majority (44 per cent) had attained this within four years 
of returning and a further quarter between five to ten years. Length of time 
back at work was clearly asso'.iated with chance of promotion. 

Women who had taken career breaks of less than one year had a higher chance 
of promotion in comparison to other women with longer breaks (72 per cent of 
them had been promoted compared to 33 per cent of those away for five to seven 
years) but also they were promoted much more frequently. Thus 56 per cent were 
promoted once and 25 per cent twice whereas all the women who had been away 
for between five to seven years had been promoted just once. 

Employment status over time had a much clearer effect on promotions than on 
functional moves (Table 5.7). Some 72 per cent of women who had only worked 
full-time had been promoted since their first break compared to 58 per cent 
of ex-part-timers and 41 per cent of part-timers. Taking length of time back 
at work into account still showed part-timers less likely to have been 
promoted (eg 41 per cent of part-timers back one to five years had been 
promoted compared to 68 per cent full-timers). However, the number of 
promotions obtained by those who did move did not vary much by employment 
status when allowing for length of time back at work (Appendix 5.5). The small 
number of previously part-time respondents in this category did not point 
clearly to the career recovery mentioned above. 

Women in managerial posts at the time of the survey were more likely than 
those in professional jobs to have experienced some type of promotion since 
their first break and to have moved more frequently. In particular, a higher 
proport i'Ti of middle managers were upwardly mobile thafi any other group. Hence 
80 per cent of them had t)cen promoted compared to 73 per cent of senior 
managers, and 54 per cent of junior' managers. However, senior managers moved 
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more frequently than their middle manager colleagues. Some 58 per cent had 
been promoted more than once compared to 34 per cent of middle managers. Once 
again, in part these difference in upward mobility can be explained by the 
length of time the women in the various job levels had been back in work. 
Those who had been back the longest had greater chances of promotion and these 
women were concentrated in the higher managerial levels. 

However, if we look at job level at the time of the first career break (as in 
Table 5.7) there is little apparent difference in the promotion rate of 
managers and professionals. 

As before, we can also look at the changes in broad job level for this sub- 
group between their first break and the time of the survey (comparing 
questions F6 and E4) as in Table 5.8. This shows considerably more movement 
between broad job levels than the shorter period since the most recent break. 
Of the small numbe'^ of junior professionals (26) in this sub-sample, nearly 
all had been at this level at the time of theii" first break. However, only 59 
per cent of senior professionals, 56 per cent of junior managers and 37 per 
cent of middle managers had been at those levels at the time of their first 
break. Of the small number of senior managers in this sub-sample (26), only 
23 per cent had been at this level at the time of their first break with the 
others being promoted over the period of time since that break. 

Table 5.8: Changes in Job Level since First Break 
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flowcver , if look at where these managers were at the time of their first 
break , we see a similar pattern to that already noted for the first break. 




Over this longer period of time, those senior managers who had been promoted 
since their first oreak were likely to have already been in management at the 
time of their first break. Indeed, of the total of 172 managers in this sub- 
sample, 73 per cent (that is all but 47) had already been in management at the 
time of their first break. This seems to reinforce the view that the managers 
in this study had mainly secured a management position before they had 
children. Although some of those in the sample (eg some in retail and 
financial management) may have moved into management roles without working as 
'professionals', it is still the case that many managers progress from a 
professional role to a managerial role. The results therefore hint that it is 
difficult for working mothers to make the transition from professional to 
manager, although we cannot be sure why this is this case. 

These results in general show that there is indeed career progression 'beyond 
the break' for those who stick with it, although part-timers fared less well 
than fu 1 1-timers. 

The career experiences of the women in our survey were quite different fr'om 
those of women in much of the existing literature on women's mobility wichin 
the labour market (Dex 1987, Chaney 1981) both in terms of their position 
immediately after returning to employment and subsequent career progression. 
These differences may be largely explained by the fact that our sample was 
atypical of working women as a whole and for that reason is particularly 
interesting. The particular features of this sample included: the women's 
ocxupations (managers and professionals); the high proportion working full- 
time; the nature of their employing organisations; the relatively shor‘ 
periods of time they spent away from employment, finally, these women had 
probably increased their chances of upward mobility by staying witi) their pre- 
birth employer - a finding confirmed elsewhere (Brannen and Moss 1991). 



5 . 7 Sumnary 

This chapter has examined patterns of part-time working and working hours, and 
the job moves made on returning to work and subsequently. The main points 
emerging were as follows: 



Patterns of part-time working 

I 89 per cent of those working part-time had at least one child of pre- 
school age, but the majority of those with only pre-school children 
(63 per cent) were still working full-time. By the time all children 
were at school 82 per cent were working full-time. 

I Managers were much more likely to be working full-time (74 per cent) 
than professionals (55 per cent), but an additional 16 per cent of 
managers had worked part-time at some time in the past. 89 per cent of 
senor managers were full-time. 

Working hours 

I The full-time respondents were contracted to work an average of 36.5 
hours per week, but averaged 48.5 hours a week on work-related 
activities (including overtime and travel to work). This figure 
excludes the av**rage of over three nights a month they stayed away from 
home. 

I Those with pre-school children worked less overtime. Not surprisingly, 
senior managers worked the longest hours, the most overtime and spent 
the most time travelling. 

Employment on return from the break 

I 54 per cent returned to the same job after their recent break. Of those 
who returned to a different job, a third changed function. 64 per cent 
of job changers came back at the same level, 15 per cent at a higher 
level and 20 per cent at a lower level. 24 per cent of those who 
returned to a different job after their first break came back at a 
lower level. If we take into account those wino retained their job, only 
9 per cent of the sample came back to a lower level job ^nearly matched 
by the 7 per cent promoted). 

J ob changes since the break 

I In the average of 2 years 7 months since their most recent break, job 
moves had been experienced at least once: lateral moves (by 28 per cent 
of all respondents), functional moves (by 29 per cent) and promotions 
(by 33 per cent). 
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I EnployMnt status over tiM had a significant bearing on the chance of 
proaotlon. 40 per cent of fu11>t1aers had been promoted since their 
recent break compared with 15 per cent of part-timers. The gap narrows 
soaNwhat but still remains wide If we take Into account the length of 
time the respondents had been back at work. For example, 46 per cent of 
full-timers who had been back for between one and five years had been 
promoted compared with 20 per cent of part-timers. Those who had 
previously worked part-time and returned to full-time work seemed to have 
made up some ground. 

I Over three-quarters of respondents were In the same broad Job level at 
the time of the survey that they had been In before their break, although 
43 per cent of senior managers had been promoted into this level since 
their break (mostly from middle management). Of all the managers, 90 per 
cent had already been in management Jobs before their recent break. 

Job changes since first break 

I For the subset of 274 respondents who had taken more than one break, we 
can examine their career progression over the longer average period of 
3.7 years at work (4.9 years in total) since their first break. 

I Among this group, the following types of Job moves had been experienced 
at least once: change of esq)1oyer (experienced by 12 per cent), lateral 
moves (by 66 per cent), functional moves (by 53 per cent) and promotions 
(by 60 per cent). This adds up to a considerable amount of Job movement. 

I Part-timers in this group also had a lower chance of promotion (41 per 
cent) compared with those who had always worked full-time (72 per cent). 
This was not accounted for by differences in time back at work since the 
first break. 

I There was considerable movement between broad Job levels over this period 
for those who had taken more than one break, especially between levels 
of management. However we see again only limited movement of 
professionals into management posts. 73 per cent of the managers in this 
subgroup had already been in management positions before the birth of 
their first child. 



Overall, these findings give quite an optimistic picture of career experience 
'beyond the break' for this sample of women returning to their previous 
employers. There was less downward niobility experienced than in the population 
of working women as a whole, and a considerable amount of lateral, functional 
and promotion moves over relatively short periods of time back at work. There 
is, however, clear evidence that part-timers were promoted less than full- 
timers. Most of the managers in the sample had also attained a management post 
prior to having their first child, although a good many had then been 
subsequently promoted to higher level management Jobs. 
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Chapter Six : Flexible and part-time working 



6.1 Introduction 

We have already seen that nearly half the sample in this study had worked 
part-time (including job-sharing) either currently (29 per cent) or previously 
(17 per cent). We have also seen that part-timers were promoted less than 
full-timers in the years since their return to work (Chapter Five). 

We have also seen that other forms of work flexibility were sought as a means 
of easing the difficulties of combining work with family. For example, time 
off when childcare arrangements break down was the most desired enhancement 
to childcare for the sample (Section 4.3.3), although only available to a few. 
The ability to fit the job with domestic responsibilities was important to 87 
per cent of the sample in deciding to return after their most recent career 
break. Given the rather erratic demands of professional and managerial jobs 
(see Chapter Five) and the vulnerability of childcare arrangements, we might 
expect that some flexibility in organising work would be a central issue for 
this sample. This has already been emphasised in other studies (McRae and 
Daniel 1991). Indeed, 58 per cent of respondents who offered advice to 
employers in this study (Q J4) suggested that they should be more flexible, 
and 33 per cent suggested more part-time jobs and job-sharing (see Section 
7.8). 

Some more specific questions on flexible and part-time working were included 
in the survey, and are covered by this chapter. We look first at the responses 
to various aspects of flexible working, in terms of availability and 
helpfulness. In the second section, we look at the attitudes of both part- 
timers and full-timers to part-time working. 

6.2 Flexible working options 

6.2.1 Helpfulness and availability of flexible working option s 
Respondents were asked to rate eight aspects of flexibility in terms of 
helpfulness in combining their current job with family life, and also in terms 
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of availability since their most recent break. The overall results are shown 
in Table 6.1. The aspect seen as most helpful was emergency time off for 
domestic reasons (seen as very helpful by 75 per cent and of some help by a 
further 18 per cent). This echoes the similar view expressed with reference 
to childcare (Section 4.3.3). Other forms of flexibiMty that were highly 
valued were the timing of the working day or ability ^o change start and 
finish times. 

Table 6.1: Flexible Working Options 
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Two other aspects were seen as helpful by over 60 per cent - a significant 
formal reduction in working hours, and the ability to work from home. Term- 
time working, reduction in travel and reduction in the need to stay away from 
home were each seen as helpful by rather under half tne sample. 

On the whole, the availability of flexible working options was lower than 
demand, although it was heartening to see that the availability was highest 
for the options seen as most helpful. For example, 84 per cent had some access 
to emergency time off, but only 26 per cent had this to a considerable extent. 
If we compare this with the response to the somewhat similar question on time 
off when childcare arrangements break down (Table 4.4), we see that only 
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18 per cent of the sample felt that they had access to this. It seems that 
time off was either on a rather informal footing and/or restricted to serious 
emergencies (serious illness etc). Other desired options (changes in timing 
of the day, ability to work from home etc) were also on offer only to a 
limited extent or perhaps informally. 

The biggest gaps between demand and provision were in the area of reduced 
working hours, term-time working and ability to work from home. However, only 
a minority of respondents felt that working from home was practical for their 
kind of work (Chapter Seven). 

6.2.2 Variation bv group 

The patterns of helpfulness and availability were similar for full-timers and 
part-timers, except in the obvious area of reduced working hours. Only 12 per 
cent of those who had always worked full-time had access to reduced working 
hours (only four per cent to a significant extent), whereas 51 per cent would 
find this helpful (28 per cent very helpful). There was clearly high demand 
for reduced hours among those currently working full-time. 

The dependency of children did not fundamentally change preferences for 
flexible options, although those with both pre-school and school age children 
rated more forms of flexibility as very helpful (Appendix 6.1). We have 
already seen (Chapter Four) that this is the group with the most problems in 
cost and provision of childcare, and the most acute tension between home and 
work. Women in this group therefore have the most to gain from a period in 
their careers when more flexibility is offered in the workplace. Options 
geared towards making work easier for those with school age children (flexible 
hours and term-time working) were more popular among those with both pre- 
school and school age children than among those with only school age children. 

Women in different sectors had by and large the same preferences for flexible 
working, but availability did vary. Those in the public sector fared better 
in some areas of provision (see Appendix 6.2) as noted in other studies (McRae 
and Daniel 1991). Public sector respondents had the most access to emergency 
time off, but not by a large margin. They also had the most access to flexible 
working hours, but other sectors had this 'to some extent'. Obviously, access 
to term-time working in the public sector was influenced by the school 
teachers in the sample. However, across the full range of options, sectoral 
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differences were not very strong. We should remember, though, that the private 
sector employers in this study may be expected to have better policies than 
the private sector as a whole. 

Managers had less access to reduced working hours (19 per cent to a 
considerable extent compared with 33 per cent for professionals), and this 
access was reduced as job level rose. More senior staff were more able to work 
from home at least to some extent, especially middle and senior managers. 
Higher status also made it easier to take emergency time off. Twenty three per 
cent of junior professionals felt they could not take time off at all, 
compared with 13 per cent of middle managers and seven per cent of senior 
managers. These findings are much as one might expect. Higher level job 
holders find it more difficult to reduce the demands of the job, but can use 
their personal discretion more in how they structure their time. 

6.3 Part-time working 

We have already examined the pattern of part-time working among the sample. 
Part-time working was most prevalent in women with pre-school children, 
although a substantial number of those with school age and older children had 
worked part-time in the past (Section 2.4.3). Those working part-time had also 
been back at work for shorter times than the sample as a whole (Section 
3.2.3). We must remember, however, that those who work full-time may not 
necessarily do so out of choice. We already have evidence that many full- 
timers would rather have reduced working hours (Section 6.2.2), and the demand 
for part-time work is examined later in this chapter. A rather optimistic 
finding is that those who work for a period part-time do appear again in the 
full-time workforce in substantial numbers, and for some this period of part- 
time work must have been quite short. This concurs with wider research 
evidence on the return of women to full-time work after periods working part- 
time. This would tend to indicate that employers who offer part-time working 
policies may be providing an effective bridge through the early years of 
motherhood. 

Of those who worked part-time currently or at some time in the past, 39 per 
cent had done so for less than one year. Of those who had worked part-time for 
more than a year, the average duration of part-time work was 3.6 years. There 
was little difference between the average length of time in part-time work of 
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those currently working part-time (3.6 years) and those who had worked part- 
time previously (3.4 years). 

6.3.1 Views of part-timers on part-time work 

Those who worked part-time or had done so in the past were asked to agree or 
disagree with some general statements derived from previous research and the 
pilot interviews. On the downside, part-time working is seen as damaging 
career opportunities. As shown in Table 6.2, 76 per cent of current or past 
part-timers felt that part-time working had reduced their career opportunities 
(44 per cent definitely and 32 per cent to some extent). Eighty one per cent 
felt they could not further their career without working full-time (57 per 
cent felt this strongly). The issue of career satisfaction and ambition is 
dealt with in more detail in the next chapter. Sixty per cent also felt they 
worked harder than they were rewarded for, although the same might well be 
true of full-timers (see Chapter Five). 

Those who were currently part-time were more pessimistic about the impact of 
part-time working on their career opportunities. It is interesting, however, 
that a very high percentage of ex-part-timers felt that they needed to work 
full-time to further their careers (73 per cent felt this definitely). Those 
currently working part-time did feel they had 'the best of both worlds' (40 
per cent definitely and a further 45 per cent to some extent). 

Those in higher level jobs were less pessimistic about career opportunities, 
perhaps because they contained a higher weighting of women who had worked 
part-time in the past but now were working full-time again. Thirty six per 
cent of managers compared with 50 per cent of professionals felt that working 
part-time had definitely reduced their career opportunities. Seventy two per 
cent of managers felt their career opportunities had been affected at least 
to some extent, compared with 80 per cent of professionals. 

Thes'' perceptions of the impact of part-time working on career opportunities 
line up with the factual information presented in Chapter Five on the job 
moves which the respondents had made since their breaks. 
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Table 6.2: Views of Part-t1n;ers on Part-time Work by Employment Status over 

Time 





Yes 

definitely 

1 

% 


Yes, to 
soae extent 
2 

% 


1 neither 
agree nor 
disagree 
3 

% 


Disagree 
4 + 5 

% 


N 


Part-tlae currently or In past 


Working part-tte has reduced 
wy career opportunities 


44 


32 


9 


15 


338 


1 cannot further ey career 
without working fulUtlae 


57 


24 


9 


10 


338 


\ get the best of both worlds 


33 


44 


9 


14 


337 


I enjoy chi Idren but have 
problens at work 


7 


28 


26 


39 


337 


1 work harder than 1 aa 
rewarded for 


30 


30 


23 


17 


337 



Currently part-tlae 


Working part-tine has reduced 
career opportunities 


50 


35 


7 


8 


216 


1 cannot further ^y career 
without working full-tine 


49 


29 


11 


11 


216 


1 get the best of both worlds 


^0 


45 


7 


8 


215 


1 enjoy ^y children but have 
problens at work 


7 


26 


25 


42 


215 


I work harder than I an 
rewarded for 


23 


31 


25 


21 


215 



Part-tine In past 


Working part-tine has reduced 
^y career opportunit ies 


34 


28 


12 


26 


122 


I cannot further ^ wreer 
without working full-tine 


73 


15 


4 


8 


122 


1 get the best of both worlds 


21 


43 


13 


23 


122 


1 enjoy i^y children but have 
problens at work 


7 


32 


27 


34 


122 


1 work harder than 1 am 
rewarded for 


41 


28 

1 


20 


11 


122 



Source: IMS Survey. 1991 (Questions FI, G? and G3) 



In spite of the negative feelings about career impact, tnose who had worked 
part-time still felt generally positive about the experience. The majority did 
not agree with the statement that 'I enjoy my children but have problems at 
work'. Interestingly, those in the public sector felt rather less positive 
about tnese aspects of part-time work than those in other sectors, perhaps 
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because they had been at work for longer since having their children. The 
general evidence, nowever, seems to point to the conclusion that those who 
work part-time feel it is worth some career disadvantage to obtain other 
rewards . 

6.3.2 Views of full-timers on part-time work 

Is this view echoed when we look at those who work full-time? We already know 
that part-time working is not an option for many (Section 6.2.2). But wDuld 
they take this option if it were available? Of those currently working full- 
time, 30 per cent said they would work part-time or job-share if their 
employer allowed it, 50 per cent said they would not do so, and 20 per cent 
were undecided (Table 6.3). 

Table 6.3: Views of Full-timers on Part-time work by Employment status over 
time 





Has been 
Part-time 
% 


Always 

Full-time 

% 


Total 
Ful 1-tifne 
\ 


Would work part-time if allowed: 








Yes 


21 


31 


30 


No 


57 


48 


50 


Don't know 


16 


21 


20 


Work full-time because career would suffer: 








Yes 


45 


41 


42 


No 


55 


59 


58 


N = 


96 


400 


496 



Source; IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions LI, G2 , GA and GS) 



Those ful 1-timers who had worked part-time in the past were rather less 1 ikely 
to o,jt for it again than those who had always worked full-time, perhaps 
because their children were older. Some rough calculations show that i those 
in the sample who said they would work part-time actually took up this option, 
in addition to those already working part-time, then the proportion of the 
total sample in part-time work would be 49 per cent. This figure excludes the 
substantial number' who were undecided. 

Of course, we need to remember that this population is heavily weighted with 
women who had pre-school children (78 per cent), and therefore we migh^ expect 
this figure to be higher than for working professional and managerial mothers 
as a whole. Appendix 6.3 shows how attitudes vary by dependency of children. 
As expected, the proportion of full-time women with school age children who 
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would work part-time if allowed was lower (16 per cent) than that for those 
with pre-school children only (38 per cent) or pre-school and scnool age 
children (33 per cent). 

However, the figures from this study do indicate that at least 58 per cent of 
professional and managerial women might opt for part-time working at some 
stage in their career if this option were available. This is a serious 
indication by working mothers of the importance to them of the part-time 
working option. 

However, the full-timers also believe that working part-time damages career 
opportunities. Forty two per cent of those currently working full-time said 
they only did so because their careers would suffer if they worked part-time. 
This is not a majority, but it is a rather important minority. Presumably for 
many of these, part-time working would involve a change of job and/or of 
employer, as for the majority reduced hours is not an option in their current 
job. 

The interaction between preference for part-time working (0 G4) and 
discouragement on grounds of career impact (Q G5) is shown in Appendix 6.4. 
Of the 509 full-time women who answered both questions, 96 (19 per cent) were 
uncertain if they wc^'ld work part-time if their employer allowed it. Of the 
50 per cent who would not choose to work part-time, a substantial minority (36 
per cent) said they only worked full-time because their career would suffer 
otherwise. Of the 31 per cent who would choose to work part-time if allowed, 
nearly half (46 per cent) said they only worked full-time for career reasons. 
It does look as though those who would seek part-time options if available are 
discouraged at present by the likely career impact of such a choice. 

A significant proportion of those in this study who were working full-time 
would have pi'eferred to work part-time and were discouraged either by the lack 
of this option in their current job and/or by the likely negative impact on 
their career. 
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6.4 Sunmary 



I Flexible and part-time working emerge as in^ortant Issues In 
this study. The form of flexibility at work most desired by the 
respondents was emergency time off (seen as heljaftil by 93 per 
cent, with 75 per cent rating It as very helpfut). Other forms 
of flexibility that were highly valued were In the timing of the 
working day, reduction In working hours (seen as helpful by 61 
per cent) and the ability to work from home. 

I The employers Involved In this study were clearly offering some 
flexibility at work, particularly In the areas of emergency time 
off and timing of the working day. The forms of flexibility most 
available were also those most sought. However, the level of 
provision still fell short of demand. Managers were less likely 
to have access to reduced hours, but were more able to take 
emergency time off or work at home to some extent. 

B Part-time working was attractive to those who did It, although 
76 per cent of current or past part-timers thought It had 
damaged their career opportunities (44 per cent definitely and 
32 per cent to some extent). 

I Part-time working was also attractive to a significant propor- 
tion of full-timers. About a third (32 per cent) of full-timers 
would take up part-time work If It were an available option. If 
this really happened, very nearly half the total sample Involved 
In this study would currently be working part-time. If we take 
Into account those who had previously worked part-time, 58 per 
cent would work part-time at some time In their careers. We have 
to remember, however, that this san^)le was heavily weighted with 
women with very young children. 

I Over 40 per cent of those currently working full-time said they 
only did so because their career would suffer If they worked 
part-time. Those full-timers who would opt or part-time working 
would do so In spite of their belief that It would damage their 
careers. For those who would not opt for part-time working, 
belief that their careers would suffer was an 1nq)ortant factor. 
This sample of full-time working mothers clearly express the 
difficult tensions between home and work roles for well 
qualified women at work today. 



Chapter Seven : Attitudes to Work and Career 



7.1 Introduction 

In the preceding chapters we have looked at some specific aspects of returning 
to work after a career break. We have examined the pattern of breaks taken, 
childcare issues, career progression aid flexible working option^. In this 
final chapter presenting data we turn to a more general perspective on 
combining work and career with family lif . A number of questions towards the 
end of the questionnaire (Sections I and J) were designed to obtain this wider 
view. Respondents were asked about their job and career satisfaction, career 
ambition, career plans, mobility and attitudes to a range of issues connected 
with combining work and family life. 

7.2 Job and career satisfaction 

Respondents were asked how satisfied they were with both their job and their 
career before their first break and at the time of the survey. 

There was little change recorded in the levels of job satisfaction over the 
period since before the first break, although on such a large sample it was 
a significant change (Table 7.1). Those currently working part-time recorded 
a larger drop in job satisfaction than groups with other patterns of 
employment status. In general, however, it seems that once back at work, most 
respondents still found considerable satisfaction in their jobs (86 per cent 
were satisfied or very satisfied at the time of the survey). 
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Table 7.1: Change in Job Satisfaction by Employment Status over Time 



Job Satisfaction 


Very 


Satisfied 


Unsatisfied 


Very 


n 


Mean 




Satisfied 






Unsatisfied 




Values 




(1) % 


(2) % 


(3) % 


( 4 ) % 






Part-time 

Satisfaction before 1st break 


34 


57 


8 


1 


224 


1.77 


Current Satisfaction 


25 


61 


12 


2 


224 


1.92 


Was Part-time 

Satisfaction before 1st break 


34 


56 


8 


2 


127 


1.76 


Current Satisfaction 


35 


54 


11 


0 


127 


1.76 


Always Full-time 
Satisfaction before 1st break 


35 


58 


6 


1 


412 


1.75 


Current Satisfaction 


36 


50 


12 


2 


409 


1.80 


Total 

Satisfaction before 1st break 


34 


57 


7 


1 


763 


1.76 


Current Satisfaction 


32 


54 


12 


2 


760 


1.83 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions El, G2, II and 12) 



The story changes when we look at career satisfaction, where the findings are 
less optimistic. Before their first break, 25 per cent of the sample were very 
satisfied with the progress of their careers and 59 per cent were satisfied - 
84 per cent altogether (Table 7.2). At the time of the survey 19 per cent were 
still very satisfied and 45 per cent satisfied - 64 per cent altogeth r. This 
represented a very significant drop in career satisfaction. The drop in career 
satisfaction was sharpest for those currently working part-time. Their current 
career satisfaction was substantially lower than for those working full-time 
comparing across groups with children of similar dependency. 



Table 7.2: Change in Career Satisfaction by Employment Status over Time 



Career Satisfaction 


Very 


Satisfied 


Unsatisfied 


Very 


N 


Nean 




Satisfied 






Unsatisfied 




Values 




(1) % 


(2) % 


(3) % 


( 4 ) % 






Part-t ime 

Satisfaction before 1st break 


?; 


58 


14 


1 


221 


1.90 


Current Sat isfact i( n 


9 


48 


37 


■; 


219 


2.4? 


Was Part-time 














Satisfaction before 1st break 


2/ 


59 


12 


2 


127 


1.87 


Current Sat isfact iori 


25 


:j9 


30 


6 


127 


2.17 


Always f ull -t ime 
Satisfaction before 1st btt?ai 


24 


59 


15 


2 


408 


1.96 


Current Sat isfact ion 


22 


46 


71 


5 


408 


2.15 


Iota 1 

Satisfaction before 1st break 


25 


59 


14 


? 


756 


1.93 


Current Satisfaction 


19 


45 


30 


6 


754 


2.23 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions El, G2, II and 12) 
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Current job satisfaction was rather lower among those with the youngest 
children (allowing for employment status), although some of these women would 
still be settling hack into work after their breaks (Appendix 7.1). Career 
satisfaction did not vary strongly by age of children, once the different 
patterns of employment status was allowed for. 

Job satisfaction was higher for those in higher level jobs, but they also had 
higher job satisfaction before their first break. The same pattern is evident 
for career satisfaction, even allowing for employm'^nt status. The patterns of 
job and career satisfaction were similar by sector. 

Those who had taken two or more breaks had similar levels of job satisfaction 
to those who had only taken one. However, career satisfaction seemed to suffer 
further erosion after the second break. Of those who had taken more th(»n one 
break, 60 per cent were satisfied or very satisfied with their career 
progress, compared with 67 per cent who had taken only one break. Some of this 
may be that those who had taken more than one break were more likely to be 
working part-time. 

In summary then, career breaks did not greatly diminish job satisfaction, but 
had a greater negative effect on satisfaction with career progression, 
especially for those working part-time. 

7.3 Career conmitment 

The slower career progress of women compared with men is frequently blamed on 
their lack of 'ambition' (Hirsh and Jackson, 1990). It is often assumed that 
a major drop in commitment to career and therefore ambition occurs when women 
have children, and make their career choices contingent on their home 
circumstances. The respondents were asked to classify the way in which having 
a family had changed their commitment to work and career, as shown in Table 
7.3. 
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Table 7.3: Impact of Family on Career Commitment by Employment Status over 

T ime 



Ii|>act of Fanny on Career 
Coamitnent 


Enplo^nt Status Over Tine 


Total 

Sanple 


Part- 


-tine 


Has worked 
part-tine 


Always 

Full-tine 






No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


More ambitious 




9 


4 


14 


11 


31 


8 


54 


7 


Just as coiTFiitted 




39 


17 


36 


28 


174 


42 


249 


33 


Career will wait 




65 


29 


21 


17 


68 


16 


154 


20 


Aspirations lower 




75 


33 


48 


38 


104 


25 


227 


30 


Not so coiTFiitted 




36 


16 


8 


6 


36 


9 


80 


10 


N - 


224 


100 


127 


100 


413 


100 


764 


100 



Source: IMS Survey. 1991 (Questions El, G2 and 13) 



The replies to this question were perhaps less optimistic than to many other 
parts of the questionnaire. About 40 per cent showed fairly positive responses 
(seven per cent more ambitious, 33 per cent just as committed to career), but 
that left 60 per cent with lowe>^ career ambition after a career break (20 per 
cent with their career 'waiting a while', 30 per cent with lower aspirations 
and ten per cent less committed to job or career). Those who had worked part- 
time in the past were less positive than full-timers but mere committed than 
those currently working part-time. The part-timers were more likely than 
others to see their career as 'on hold'. 

There were some differences in career commitment by life stage (Appendix 7.2). 
Those who were older (over 40) with preschool children (ie who had taken their 
first break later on) were most likely to have retained their career ambition. 
Younger mothers who still had pre-school children were most likely to see 
their career as 'on hold' for a while. There also seemed to be some recovery 
in career ambition amongst those who had been back at work for more than five 
years (Appendix 7.3), although these 'survivors' may have been more career 
oriented to start with than the sample as a whole. 

In general these results show that although the respondents were still 
committed to work, their career commitment did suffer a reduction, especially 
when their children were young and if they worked part-time. 
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7.4 Career plans 

The respondents were asked about the extent to which they had planned their 
career up to now, and given thought to their future career. Eighty one per 
cent felt they had planned their career to some extent (very consciously or 
with some thought), although only 17 per cent had planned 'very consciously'. 
Twenty per cent of managers had planned very consciously (and 85 per cent with 
at least some thought) compared with ten per cent of professionals (51 per 
cent with at least some thought). 

Comparing this with the extent of their plans for the future, 81 per cent had 
some ideas or very clear ideas about their future careers (84 per cent for 
managers, 74 per cent for professionals). Nineteen per cent had only 'vague 
thoughts' about the future. Having children, certainly does not appear to 
diminish thought about career. Those with younger children were as likely to 
be thinking about their careers as those with older children. There was also 
very little difference in the extent of career planning according to 
employment status. Interestingly, part-timers who we have already seen thought 
their careers had been adversely affected by their choice of part-time status, 
were still as likely as full-timers to be thinking about their career future. 

So what plans are women making for their future jobs? Nearly three quarters 
of respondents thought they would be working for the same employer in three 
years' time (Table 7.4). Few expected to be working in a different field or 
not working at all. There was considerable uncertainty, however, about these 
career plans. For example, nearly a quarter replied 'don't know' to the items 
on working at a higher level and working in the same iob. Twenty nine per cent 
did not know if they would be working in quite a different field. This degree 
of uncertainty is probably quite realistic. Those working part-time were more 
likely to think they would still be in the same job, and less likely than 
others to think they would be working at a higher level. 
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Table 7.4: Career Plans by Employment Status over Time 





% Answering 'yes' 


In three years* time, expect to be: 


Part-time 


Has 

Part-time 


Full-time 


Total 


Working for same employer 


67 


78 


76 


74 


Working in same job 


32 


25 


25 


27 


Working at a higher level 


31 


49 


63 


46 


Working in a different field 


10 


7 


9 


9 


Not working/on leave 


6 


3 


4 


4 


N - 


217 


119 


397 


733 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions El, G2 and 14) 



Managers were less likely to expect to be working in the same job (20 per 
cent) compared with professionals (40 per cent), and more likely to think they 
would be working at a higher level (51 per cent compared with 39 per cent of 
professionals). These differences were not due to the higher incidence of 
part-time working among professionals. Those in the finance sector were more 
confident overall of their promotion chances, but this appeared to be due to 
the higher weighting of managers in this sector. 

7.5 Geographical mobility 

Respondents were asked the extent to which geographical mobility was important 
to their future career progress and the extent to which the need for mobility 
was likely to impede their career progress. As shown in Table 7.5, 37 per cent 
felt the need for mobility was significant or very significant. This was based 
on their perceptions of significance, not on any contractual requirements for 
mobility. Thirty per cent thought that this factor would impeded their career 
progress (12 per cent to a very significant degree and 18 per cent to a 
significant degree). Those working in the public sector were the most likely 
to think that mobility considerations were likely to impede their career 



progress . 



Table 7.5t Need for Nobility by Sector 





% Rating ’Very Significant* or Significant 


Finance 


Public 


Manufacturing/ 

Energy 


Retail/ 

Services 


Total 


Geographical mobility is important 


37 


40 


30 


43 


37 


to career progress 












Career progress will be impeded by 


25 


37 


27 


28 


30 


need for mobility 












N * 


212 


237 


183 


135 


767 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions FI and J?) 



Mobility was a much more crucial factor for managers than for professionals 
(Appendix 7.4) and most of all for senior managers. 

7.6 Combining work and family 

In this section we look at the more general attitudinal responses given in the 
survey to a range of items about the reality of combining work with family 
life (Question Jl). Some of these statements are put positively and some 
negatively so the results need to be looked at with some care. Figure 7.1 
shows the responses to these items in diagrammatic form. Points towards the 
left indicate agreement with the statement and points towards the right show 
disagreement. Appendix 7.5 gives the numerical results of this question. 

We shall first look at the overall responses to these questions and then at 
differences in response patterns between groups. 

The strongest responses (ie ones where the mean values were the furthest from 
the mid-point) indicated that the respondents held the following views: 

• they have had equal access to training and development; 

• part-time work is not incompatible with being a professional; 

• combining work with family life is stressful; 

• working mothers do not feel isolated; 

• people do expect them to be less career oriented; 

• attitudes to working mothers are changing for the better; 

• working from home is not practical in their kind of work. 
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Figure 7.1; Combining Work and Famiiy 
- Part-time/Aiways Fuii-time - 



Part-time work is incompatible with 
working as a manager 

Part-time work is incompatible with 
working as a professional 

Working from home is not practical 
in my line of work 

People think I’m not committed as 
I leave work promptly 

I now take less work home than 
before I had the children 

I find combining work with family 
life is stressful 



Performance is looked at more critically 

People expect me to be less 
career oriented 

Motherhood does not affect employers 
view of my potential 

As a working mother I feel isolated 
in my job 



My manager supports my ca: er choices - 

I feel I should not mention domestic 
problems at work 

Attitudes to working mothers are 
changing for the better 

My employer is committed to 
developing female employees 

I have equal access to training 
and development 

I feel less committed to my career 
since I had children 




(3) 



(5) 




Always 

Full-time 

▲ 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 



Totals 



Part-time 



These were the issues on which the strongest message was sent by the 
respondents. The response on isolation is heartening, as is that on training 
where other research has suggested that women do not have equal access 
(Clarke, 1991). However, the issue of perceived career orientation is more 
problematic, and the simple but strong message about stress has not yet been 
widely acknowledged. 

The respondents also felt on balance that: 

• people think they are not committed because they leave work promptly; 

• their employer is committed to developing female employees; 

• they do not feel less committed to their career since having children. 

Issues on which much weaker views were expressed showed they felt: 

• part-time work is incompatible with being a manager; 

• they take less work home since having children; 

• their work performance was not looked at more critically; 

• motherhood has affected how their potential is seen; 

• domestic problems should not be mentioned at work. 

Of course, an average response close to the mid-point can conceal polarised 
views. This was the case on the issues of part-time working for managers, and 
mentioning domestic problems at work. 

This general pattern of response shows some fairly positive attitudes to their 
situation. The general stress of combining work with family life emerges as 
the single most important negative view. The respondents were by and large 
positive about the way they were viewed by their employers, although their 
views on their employers' commitment to development, and how their performance 
was perceived were only weakly positive. They felt on balance that motherhood 
did affect how their employers saw their potential. Again, it is the attitude 
of employers to their career development which emerges as the main focus of 
uncertainty. 

On some of these issues we might expect different groups of women to have 
formed different views (Appendix 7.6). As shown on Figure 7.1 part-timers had 
similar views on most items, but not surprisingly disagreed quite strongly 
with the statements that part-time working was incompatible with being a 
manager or a professional. These who had been part-time and now worked full- 
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time were closer to the views of full-timers on these items. Part-timers 
registered less stress in combining work and family life. They felt more 
strongly than others that people expected them to be less career oriented and, 
indeed, just about agreed that they were less career committed. They were less 
positive about their access to training and development. 

Professionals were more negative on a number of career related items than 
managers as shown in Figure 7.2. Professionals were more likely to think that 
people expected them to be less career oriented, they felt less supported in 
their career choices, and had a more pessimistic view of their employers' 
commitment to developing female employees and their access to training and 
development. They were also rather more likely to think their performance was 
looked at more critically. Professionals were more likely than managers to 
think they could work from home. Senior managers had more positive views of 
their access to training and development, how others saw their career 
orientation and potential, and their support for career choice. Cause and 
effect are interesting in this area. This study does not tell us whether 
attitudes really are more positive towards senior managers who have taken 
breaks than towards more junior staff, or whether they are simply more 
positive individuals who have refused to be deterred. They were also older and 
perhaps therefore had a different perspective on that very sensitive time 
immediately after a break. 

Part-time managers (IOj respondents) had different views from other managers 
or a number of items Not surprisingly, they were in strong disagreement with 
the statement on part-time working for managers (mean 3.8) and professionals 
(mean 4.2). They were more likely to agree that people saw them as less career 
oriented (mean 2.2) and more likely to agree that they felt less committed to 
their careers (mean 2.8). 
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Figure 7.2: Combining Work and Famiiy 
- Managers/Professionais - 



Part-time work is incompatible with 
working as a manager 

Part-time work is Incompatible with 
working as a professional 

Working from home is not practical 
in my line of work 

People think I’m not committed as 
1 leave work promptly 

I now take less work home than 
before I had the children 

I find combining work with family 
life is stressful 



Performance is looked at more critically 

People expect me to be less 
career oriented 

Motherhood does not affect employers 
view of my potential 

As a working mother I feel isolated 
in my job 



My manager supports my career choices 



I feel I should not mention domestic 
problems at work 

Attitudes to working mothers are 
changing for the better 

My employer is committed to 
developing female employees 

I have equal access to training 
and development 

I feel less committed to my career 
since 1 had children 




Source IMS Survey, 1991 



Professionals 



Managers 



Respondents in the finance sector were more opposed to part-time working, 
especially for m^^nagers. They were also the most likely to think that leaving 
work promptly was frowned on, and that they should not mention domestic 
problems at work. 

7.7 Advice to women 

Three general, open-ended questions were included at the end of the 
questionnaire. The first of these asked the respondents what advice they would 
give to other professional and managerial women seeking to combine work with 
havinc! a family. Beneath the wide range of comments made (listed in Appendix 
7.7) there is one central theme which emerges very clearly. It concerns the 
need to face up to the inherent conflicts of balancing home and work and to 
seek sensible assistance with the practical problems of combining two 
demanding jobs. In a wide variety of ways, the respondents advise women to 
adjust their lives at home and at wo>^k so that the demands on them are 
manageable. 

The most common specific advice given, in descending order of frequency, was 
as follows; 

• organise good childcare; 

• enlist your partner's co-operation; 

• seek flexible arrangements at work; 

• delegate more tasks to others; 

• get properly organised; 

• develop a balanced attitude to home and work demands; 

• set realistic standards for what you can achieve; 

• don't feel guilty about working; 

• establish priorities. 

Flexible arrangements at work were given a high priority by those working 
part-time who had clearly sought this to a larger degree than most. Those 
working full-time were particularly concerned about childcare and also gave 
a high emphasis to obtaining partner's help, delegating, getting organised and 
developing a balanced attitude to home/work demands. 

The same advice by and large was given by respondents at different levels. 
More senior groups placed a heavier emphasis on getting partner's support, 
delegation and getting well organised. Not surprisingly, flexible arrangements 
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at work and childcare were mentioned relatively more often by those with pre- 
school children. Those in the manufacturing and retail sectors were more 
likely to mention flexible work arrangements, and those in finance placed more 
emphasis on delegation (perhaps because they have less flexibility available). 
Those who had taken more than one break were more likely to mention the 
support of partners (perhaps valued more as time goes by!). 

7.8 Advice to employers 

The messages to employers were also clear. If women are to oalance two jobs 
then employers can help by acknowledging the practical problems encountered 
and by offering various types of practical support. The respondents would have 
welcomed special help of this kind but then expected to be valued and judged 
on the output they achieved at work. The comments made are listed in Appendix 
7.8. In descending order of frequency, the most common comments were: 

• be more flexible and understanding; 

• offer more opportunities for part-time working/ job-sharing; 

• provide workplace nurseries/creches; 

• judge people by their performance/don't stereotype 'mothers'; 

• treat as equal with colleagues (eg for promotion); 

• offer financial help with childcare. 

We have seen throughout that childcare is an issue which working mothers live 
with day-in day-out, although it only appears on the national agenda 
spasmodically. Employers may have convinced themselves that it is not their 
responsibility, but their employees are still looking for help from any 
quarter. The plea for flexibility and understanding is a wide ranging one. It 
covers a number of very practical concerns (emergency time-off, adjustment of 
hours etc), but also seems to imply an attitude shift. As we have seen in this 
chapter, many women still feel that the practical problems of managing a job 
and children need to be hidden from their employers. They would prefer an 
environment in which these problems can be acknowledged, discussed and solved 
rather than hidden. The lequest for part-time working should come as no 
surprise given the findings of Chapter 6. Once at work, women want no more - 
but no less - than to be judged on what they achieve as 'workers' not as 
' mothers ' . 

By and la^-ge women offered similar advice to employers wtiatever their 
employment status, level and sector. Those who were working or had previously 
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workod, part-time were more likely to mention part-time working in their 
advice to employers. Those currently working full-time were more likely to 
mention being treated on equal terms with colleagues and being judged by 
performance, as were senior managers. 

7.9 General comnents 

In reply to the final general question about career development after the 
career break, just over half the respondents (56 per cent) offered some 
comment. The comments are briefly listed in Appendix 7.9. Three common 
concerns were: 

• the adverse effect of part-time work on career; 

• lack of career development; 

• the need for more flexible working. 

These comments again show the conflicting dual views which have already 
surfaced - that women want more flexibility at work, but that the most obvious 
form of flexibility - part-time working - has a negative impact on career. 

Two other common comments bring to light issues which have had less explicit 
attention in this study. First, the respondents felt that a more thorough 
career review and counselling on return to work would be helpful. Secondly, 
they emphasised the importance of the line manager in life 'beyond the break'. 
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7.10 Sumnary 

This chapter has examined general attitudes to work and career among this 
sample of returners. The main points emerging included: 
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Most of the respondents were satisfied with their jobs (86 per cent satisfied 
or very satisfied) and there had been only a ssiall drop In their general level 
of j(^ satisfaction since their first career break. However, the picture for 
career satisfaction was different, M per cent were satisfied or very satisfied 
with their career progress, compared with 84 per cent before their first break 
- a consIdlerabTe fall. Hie drop In career satisfaction was sharpest for those 
working part-time. 



60 per cent had lower levels of career anbitlon than before having children. 
Thii as ^waiting a while' (20 

these'' e|111^ei^1tt1^ to their jobs but with lower 
r job or career 

_ 18 per cent). However, a substantial majority (over 80 per cent) claimed 
to have Ideas about their future careers, although only a fifth had very clear 
plans. 



37 per cent of the sample felt that geographical mobility was of significant 
Importance to their future career progression, 30 per cent felt the need for 
mobility would significantly Impede their career pogress over the next few 
years. 



On a number of attitudinal statements concerned with combining work with 
family, positive views were expressed about access to training and development, 
part-time professional woHc, an absence of feeling Isolated, and 1nq)rovement 
In attitudes to woiHkl no mothers. Negative views were expressed about the 
general stress of comb In Ing work with family life, and other people's 
eiipectatlons tha^ they would be less career oriented. The majority of 
raspondents (60 par cant) did not believe that It was practical for them to 
work from home, although this was a form of flexibility that many desired. 

Part-timers registered less stress than full-timers, but felt more strongly 
that others expected them to be less career oriented. They were also less 
positive about access to training and develoixnent. Managers were more positive 
than profasslonaTs on a number of Items, especially those concerned with 
perceptions of potential and career development. 

Respondents offered the following advice to other women taking breaks: organise 
good childcare, enlist partner's co-operation, seek flexible arrangements at 
work, delegate more and get organised, and develop a balanced attitude to home 
and work demands. 

Their corresponding advice to employers was: be more flexible and 
understanding, offer more part-time work/ job-sharing, provide workplace 
childcare, judge women equally with men on their performance, offer financial 
help with childcare. The themes of flexibility, childcare assistance and 
assessment on merit come out strongly. However, the tension between wanting 
part-time work and Its Impact on career emerged again In general comments at 
the end of the questionnaire. Here the demand for flexible working and the 
adverse Impact of part-time work on career were both frequently mentioned. 
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Chapter Eight : Conclusions 



8.1 Introduction 

In this final chapter we draw together the main results of this survey study 
of the career experience of professional and managerial women 'beyond the 
career break'. We look at the main issues which have emerged and the 
implications of the study for women taking breaks and for employers. 

In examining these results we must bear in mind that the study has looked at 
a very particular group of women at a particular point in time. The 785 women 
participating in the study were working in professional and managerial jobs, 
and had all taken t least one short or long break from work to have children. 
They had returned from their most recent break to work for the same employer. 
Most of their 45 employers were large and had an interest in retaining women. 
We might therefore assume that these women were the ones who would be seen as 
the 'successes' in terms of return after a break. They were in relatively 
senior jobs and had been retained by their employers who should be among those 
with the most positive attitudes and policies to working women. In short, if 
these women could not successfully combine work with motherhood, then woe 
betide the rest. If these women were finding satisfactory ways of managing 
life 'beyond the break' then there is hope that others may do so more easily 
in time. 

In terms of the point in time at which the survey was conducted, there are two 
aspects to note. Firstly, the point in time in the lives of the women is 
important. Nearly 70 per cent of the women were in their thirties, and they 
had taken their first break at an average age of 30. Two thirds had taken only 
one break from work, and just over half had only one child. Moreover, they had 
been back at work since their most recent break for a relatively short time - 
an average of just over two and a half years. Secondly, the point in time in 
the wider economy may also have been important. The survey was conducted in 
the summer of 1991, when the recession had not yet threatened the jobs of the 
sample to any great extent or made it difficult to bring them back into the 
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organisation. The women were also looking back over a period since their 
breaks when the country had been relatively prosperous, and career 
opportunities relatively good. 

8.2 Managing the career break 

When we look at the experience of these women in taking a career break, we 
should remember that they had all returned to their previous employers. 
Presumably those women who have really bad experiences of managing a break are 
likely not to return. 

Most of the sample took relatively short breaks (80 per cent took nine months 
or less) and 80 per cent had never resigned from work to have a baby. Most had 
never seriously contemplated giving up work when they started a family. Over 
70 per cent were very sure they would come back to work at the time they took 
their recent break. 

Rather over half the sample (58 per cent) had their jobs held for them while 
they were away from work, either by leaving it unfilled or by filling it 
temporarily. This still leaves a substantial minority for whom the return to 
work also involved a job change. 

Given their s+rong commitment to work in general, the factors most i.nportant 
to this group of women in deciding to return +o work were close to home - 
being able to arrange suitable childcare, the support of their partner and the 
health of the baby. Of the factors within the control of employers, being able 
to fit work with domestic responsibilities (through some degree of work 
flexibility) and the job on offer (including some consultation about this) 
were relatively important. 

The women felt mildly positive about most aspects of the way their break had 
been handled, although there was still plenty of room for improvement. They 
felt most positive about their employers' confidence that they would return, 
and their own feelings of confidence once back at work. They were less 
satisfied with the degree of contact during the break, updating on return and 
consultation about the job to which they would return. The study suggests that 
the management of career breaks has probably been improving over recent years. 
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8.3 Childcare 

The sample seemed to see childcare as an inescapable feature of their every 
day lives with which they had to cope as well as they could. The sources of 
childcare most used were fami ly members (including partners) , chi Idminders and 
nannies (mainly 'live-out'). Even this sample of women, working for some 
leading employers, had very little access to employer provided or supported 
creches (used by about two per cent) or local authority creches or nurseries. 
For all the talk of company creches over the past few years, they have had 
little impact even on this privileged group. 

Solutions to childcare were at best temporary, and arrangements changed 
frequently even for those with school age children. Childcare was, of course, 
also expensive. The average chi Idcare bill for those work ing full-time was £85 
per week. 

Although three quarters of the sample expressed some degree of anxiety about 
childcare, the largest group (56 per cent of the total) saw it as an 
intermittent worry. Childcare was as much of a problem for those with school 
age children as those with pre-school children. The need for care for school 
aged children is still little addressed in public debate or in most employers' 
initiatives. The problems caused when childcare breaks down (through change 
of arrangement, illness of child or carer etc) emerge as a recurrent theme in 
this study. Perhaps employers should focus more of the effort they put into 
childcare into helping women through these intermittent periods of crisis. 
Indeed, time off work when arrangements break down was the most desired 
enhancement to childcare (desired by 95 per cent, available to 18 per cent). 
For this group of women, the provision of emergency childcare may also be 
worth examining. 

The sample also sent a strong message about the costs of childcare. They 
called for financial help through tax relief and employer assistance 
(available to only three per cent). 

8.4 Partners 

This study reminds us to think more clearly about the role of men whose wives 
are combining demanding jobs with the care of young children. Three quarters 
of the women relied on their partners to help w.th childcare at least 
occasionally, and a third relied on their partners regularly or every working 
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day. Many of these women worked long additional hours, and spent nights away 
from home quite regularly. Presumably at these times partners were often 
caring for the children. Moreover, support of the partner was a key factor in 
the return to work. Perhaps employers should face up to the reality of how 
working couples cope with their complex lives. They should consider how to 
enlist the support of partners in managing the break and return to work. They 
should also acknowledge that their male employees may need some flexibility 
in their own working patterns to accommodate their role in childcare. 

8.5 Careers beyond the break 

The sample experienced very little of the downward job mobility found in the 
population of working women as a whole. Only nine per cent returned to a job 
at a lower level than the one they had held before their break. It seems that 
these women were protected from loss of job status by a range of factors: they 
did not resign and took relatively short breaks; they were well established 
in their careers; they returned to the same employers. Also the economy was 
fairly buoyant at the time of their breaks, and they were working for 
employers with at least some interest in retaining female staff. 

Since their recent break a third had been promoted and a substantial number 
had made lateral or functional moves (nearly 30 per cent for each). Of those 
who had taken more than one break, 60 per cent had been promoted since their 
first break. We cannot say how these figures compare with their male 
colleagues, but there does at least seem to be some career progression beyond 
the break. 

Two feitures of career progress are of special interest. Firstly, career 
progrtss was much more limited for part-timers than for full-timers. Secondly, 
few had moved from professional to managerial jobs since their breaks, 
although the time scale was admittedly short. Ninety per cent of the managers 
in the sample had been in management posts before their recent break. Of those 
managers who had taken more than one break, nearly three quarters had already 
been managers before their first break. For this sample at least, most of the 
managers had already reached management before starting a family. 

Further research is needed to track the career progress of women over longer 
periods of time through their child rearing years, and especially to look at 
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whether those who work part-time disadvantage themselves permanently even if 
they subsequently return to full-time work. 

8.6 Career satisfaction and career ambition 

The study gives us a very positive picture of job satisfaction among the 
sample, and there was very little drop in job satisfaction over the period 
since before their first career break. However, the findings on career 
satisfaction show deep ambivalence to maintaining career momentum through the 
child-raising years. There was a marked drop in satisfaction with career 
progress over the period since their fi''st break. 

Levels of career ambition had fallen for 60 per cent of the sample since 
having a family. Some saw their careers as 'waiting a while' (20 per cent of 
the sample) and others were still committed to their jobs but had lower career 
aspirations (30 per cent). 

Lack of confidence about future career was also reflected in the women's 
perceptions of how others saw their career orientation and potential. This may 
be in part a reflection of the relatively short time that these women had been 
back at work, and the survey showed some signs that career ambition may 
recover as children grow. However, there is clearly an issue for employers 
here. It concerns their role, especially through line managers, in nurturing 
career ambition among women returners, and in talking to individual women 
about how they want to deal with their careers in the period when their 
children are young. Employers should be wary of confusing short term 
'ambition' with longer term 'potential'. They should also be aware tiiat not 
all women become less ambitious when they have children. 

This study also reinforces the danger to professional and managerial women of 
career development approaches which concentrate critical experiences and job 
changes in the early thirties, the time at which these women were having their 
chi Idren. 

8.7 Flexible and part-time working 

Flexible and part-time working emerge as very important issues in this study. 
The form of work flexibility most desired by the sample was time off for 
domestic emergencies including the breakdown of childcare arrangements. Also 
sought were flexibility in the timing of the working day, reduction in working 
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hours and the ability to work from home (although 60 per cent thought this was 
not practical in their kind of work). Where employers were offering 
flexibility it was in those areas most desired, but provision fell far short 
of demand. 

This sample yielded a surprisingly large number of women working part-time (29 
per cent, including job-sharers) and a substantial sample (17 per cent) who 
were working full-time at the tinte of the survey but had worked part-time at 
some time in the past. These groups gave us an excellent opportunity to 
compare the experiences and perceptions of full-time and part-time working 
mothers. 

Part-timers had progressed less in their careers since their breaks, felt less 
positive about their access to training and development and also felt less 
certain about their future career prospects. They had suffered a larger drop 
in career satisfaction and career ambition and felt that others saw them as 
less career oriented and of lower potential. However, they were satisfied with 
many aspects of their working lives and registered less stress than those 
working full-time. 

Even in the face of this strong perception that part-time working damages your 
career (borne out by the factual data), part-time working was attractive to 
many in the study. About a third of the full-timers in the study would take 
up part-time work if this were an available option. If we take into account 
those who were working part-time or had done so in the past, about 58 per cent 
of the sample would work part-time at some stage in their lives if they had 
the choice. 

This leaves employers with a serious dilemma. If they wish to maximise the 
numbers of women reaching senior positions in the short term they should not 
encourage part-time working. However, if they wish to make life more 
manageable and less stressful for their female employees, they should 
accommodate more part-time working while children are young, but ensure that 
career development is maintained as far as possible. 

8.8 Senior managers 

The sample was composed of about two thirds managers and one third 
professionals, who were younger and twice as likely to be working part-time. 
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Managers emerged, not surprisingly perhaps, as surer of their work and career 
orientation and more confident of how others saw them at work. They were less 
likely to think that having a baby would affect their careers. 

The sample also contained 54 senior managers (self-classified) who were rather 
different in several respects. Over half these senior managers were in their 
thirties with only pre-school children. Seventy eight per cent of the senior 
managers had always worked full-time although a further 16 per cent had worked 
part-time in the past. Senior managers were more heavily focused on their own 
job and career orientation and less concerned about other issues (childcare, 
partner's support etc). They were more confident about their own access to 
training and development and how their potential and performance was viewed 
by others. Of course, we do not know whether these senior women held different 
attitudes because they were in senior positions, or whether their attitudes 
had been causal in their career progress. 

This study therefore points to dangers in assuming that all women have the 
same attitudes to managing a family and a career, even those in very senior 
positions. Differences in attitudes may limit the extent to which female 
senior managers are seen as helpful role models by women at lower levels who 
may have struck a different balance of priorities between home and work. 

8.9 Lessons for women and employers 

The sample were asked about their attitudes to a number of aspects of 
combining work with family. They were generally positive about access to 
training and development, did not feel isolated, and thought attitudes to 
working mothers were improving. The stress of combining work with family life 
emerged as the most negative aspect of their experience. They also believed 
that motherhood had affected other people's views of their career orientation. 
They were not as sure as they should have been that their performance was not 
looked at more critically than before. Rather as with the experience of 
managing the break, many of these general attitudinal items showed only a very 
weakly positive experience of how they were treated at work. Attitudes of 
employers to career development emerged as the main focus of uncertainty. 
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The respondents offered the following advice to other women taking breaks ; 

• organise good childcare; 

• enlist partner's co-operation; 

• seek flexible arrangements at work; 

• delegate more and get organised; 

• develop a balanced attitude to work and home demands. 

To this list we should perhaps only add: 

• think very carefully about the trade offs between full and part-time 
work i ng ; 

• make as much career progress as possible before starting a family. 

The advice the women offered to employers captures very succinctly the main 
themes which have emerged in this study: 

• be more flexible and understanding; 

• offer more part-time working/ job-sharing; 

• provide workplace childcare; 

• judge men and women equally on their performance; 

• offer financial help with childcare. 

To this list we might add: 

• be more aware of and responsive to the fathers' role in dual career 
fami 1 ies; 

• remember that women are not all the same in how they see the balance 
between home and work, their career ambitions and the types of support 
they most value. 

The issue of flexibility and understanding is much broader than formal 
policies around part-time work etc. It reflects the many ways in which 
employers can make life manageable for these women, and the general need to 
be able to discuss at work practical problems which may arise. The need to 
avoid visibility of domestic responsibilities (eg mentioning domestic issues 
at work, leaving work promptly etc) affected significant numbers of women in 
this study. It is hard to face problems properly if they have to be kept 
hidden. The participants advocating flexibility and understanding often 
mentioned the loyalty which employers could gain in return for offering such 
a climate of tolerance. 
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On the childcare front, women still feel there is little support from any 
quarter - state or employer. Employers clearly need to think through their 
stance on this issue. Although workplace childcare came out high in the advice 
offered to employers, financial help and emergency time off were higher 
priorities for the sample as a whole. The importance of partners in managing 
responsibilities for children was also highlighted - an issue neglected by 
employers who tend to see childcare as a 'female' issue. 

On part-time working the dilemma is clearly between offering what women want 
and keeping them in full-time work where their careers advance more readily. 
The organisation needs to think through its own priorities and possibilities 
for part-time working. Women also need individual attention and discussion to 
reach some understanding with their employers of what they want to do about 
their careers in the years after their break. 

The message about assessment - how women are judged at work - seems trite but 
is critical. Many of the women in this study felt that having a child had 
adversely affected the way they were seen by others, especially in terms of 
career and potential. If women are really going to engage in the stressful 
business of combining a job with motherhood, they need to feel that other 
people will judge them on their actual performance and their own career 
orientation. 

This study has certainly shown that a productive and satisfying working life 
does exist 'beyond the career break' for many in this vanguard group. However, 
there are still soine significant sources of stress in their attempts to 
combine work with family life. There is also an uncertainty for many in how 
they and their employers see their future careers. 
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Institute of Manpower Studies 

BEYOND THE CAREER BREAK 





For offico 
uso only 

0133 (1-4) 
(5-e) 

<9) 



A BACKGROUND - BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 

A1 Nan of Bnploylng organisation 



A2 Your ago last birthday 



years 



A3 Are you: tick one box) Single (never lived vlth a partner).... 

Married/ living vlth partner 

Separated/d 1 vorced/wldowed 

A4 What Is your highest educational qualification? (Pleese tick one box) 



CSE to A level 

Degi'ee or equivalent 

Higher degree or equivalent.. 





1 HHC/HHO or equivalent 

2 Ott\*r {Pteese specify) 













AS Do you hold any professional qualifications? YES 
If YES. please specify 



1 MO 



AS How Many children do you have In each of the following age ranges (Including adopted 
and step'Chlldren)? 



Those who have not yet started school... 
At school but under 11 years 





1 11 to 16 years 






2 19 r years 





1 



( 10 - 11 ) 



(12-13) 



(14) 



.(15) 

.(16-17) 

.(16) 

(19-20) 



(21) 
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BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 




B CAREER BREAKS YOU HAVE TAKEN 



For the purposes of Mis study, e career break is e break from work, 
bowe /er short, to ha re a batfy, ft Jnc ludes s ta tu tOry aaterai tv leave , 
Mfiorterimerlods of tBatarhitv or ^adoption leave, and longer breaks 
Spent out ofeap lo^nt a ltdgether for th i Id rearing purposes. PI ase 
Munt one continuous period away from work as one career break, even 
if you had severe 1 children during this period, or took maternity 
ieaye end then resigned without going back. 



B1 How Mny caretr braaks hava ^ taken frai work? 

B2 At wtiat age did you begin your f1r«t career break? 



Niariwr: 



Age: 



BS At what age did you return to work froa your eost recent career break?. 



Age: 



B4 How long ago did you return from your east recent career break? 



Years 



Nonths 



BS How long was your most recent career break, from the time j«u stopped work to the time you 
returned to work? 



Number of months: 



B6 If you have had more than one career break, what Is the total amount of time you have 
had away from work? 



1 



Not applicable 

B7 How many of your career breaks. If any. Involved the following: 
a) Resigning from, or leaving, your employment 



Number of months: 



Number: 



b) Eligibility for statutory (legal) nmternlty leave. Including re-ln$tatemment 





Number: 


Don't know 




c) Eligibility for statutory (legal) maternity pay 






Number: 


Don't know 




d) Being on an employer's Long Break or Returner Scheme 






Number: 


Don't know 





BS For vour most recent career break, what total pay did you receive while not at work In terms 
of equivalent weeks of normal pay (eg. 4 weeks full pay ♦ 10 weeks H pay - 9 weeks) 



weeks 



B9 For your most ryent career break, how was the job you held prior to the break filled In 
your absence? (Please tick one box) 



Left vacant/covared Informally.. 
Filled temporarily 





1 Filled permanently 






2 Other (Pleese specify) 





For office use 
only 



.( 22 ) 

(23-24) 



(25-26) 



(27-29) 



(30-31) 



(32-33) 



(34) 



(35) 



(36) 



(37) 



(36-39) 



(40) 

(41) 



o 

ur 



c 

Cl 



C2 



DECISION TO RETURN 

Thinking about your dacUlon to rtturn to work aftar your m%t rtcant caratr break: 
How ctrtain were you when you went on laave that you would return to Mrk? 



Vary unsure 

1 thought 1 inuld 



1 Very sure 

2 



3 



How laporunt were the following factors In your decision to return to Mrk aftar your miX 
recent career break? 



(^/ease tlekssitox for osch line) 


Very 

1i|K>rtint 

1 


()u1te 

li^ortant 

2 


Mot very 1 
liportant 


Kot at all 
liportant 


The general attitude of ^ anployer 










The effective atkelnlstratlon of the 
career break by ear anployer 










The attraction of the Job to which 
I would return 










The geographical location of the 
Job on offer 










The support of ey colleagues at Mrk 










Knowing other women who had successfully 
eanaged their career break and return 










Having the support of my partner 










Having the support of other family 

aedMrs 










Financial need 










The ability to fit my Job with 
domestic responsibilities 










The ability to organise satisfactory 
childcare 










Having a healthy baby 










My desire to work for my own 
satisfaction 










The need to maintain career continuity 










The need for my baby to be weaned 
or part-weaned 








. 



only' 



( 42 ) 



.(43) 

( 44 ) 

_(45) 

_( 46 ) 

_( 47 ) 

_( 48 ) 

_( 49 ) 

_(50) 

_(51) 

_(52) 

_(53) 

_( 54 ) 

_(55) 

_(W) 

(57) 
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D MANAQINQ THE CAREER BREAK 



IhJnklng Ibout wur mtt nemnt eirtr brik 



lUibfr of statawnts rtlatinc to th# nnagaacnt of caroor braaks. Ptaase 
earoor'braak '***"* tach itataoant ntchet your axptrlanca on your nost racant 



(Plaata tick mm box 
for aach Him) 


Yes, 

definitely 

1 


To soaM 
extant 
2 


To a 
little 
extant 
3 


ho, 

dafinitaly 

not 

4 


hot 

applicable 

5 


EiplojMr had good procadurat 
for daalino with braakt 












I Mnaoad wv own braak at 
ibi aa^iojMT had no procadura 












Hy Mviloyar/aanagar dll not 
ballava I would ratum to work 












I kiMM wall In advanca to 
which Job 1 was ratuming 












I was contultad about tha job 
to which 1 was raturning 












I fait pragnancy would raduca 
wtf caraar opportunitlat 












Laval of contact with aaployar 
during braak was satisfactory 












I racelvod adaquata updating 
whan I raturnad to work 












Enployar was flaxibla about 
length and tilling of braak 












Onca I was back at work.l fait 
at though I had never left 












Took SOM tiai to regain py 
confidanca on ratum to work 












Organising work and hoiM Ufa 
gats harder with aach child 












0<'gan1t1ng work and hone gats 
aitlar at children gat older 












Managing tha braak gats 
easier after the first tIsM 













E YOUR CURRENT JOB 

El Hom Mould your anploya* claiilfy you? (Please tick ^ng box) 



Enployad full-tin 




1 


Salf-enployad 




Epployad part-tin 




2 


On a career break 




Job sharing 




3 


Other (please specify) 





For ofMcB UB« 
only 



.(58) 

.(59) 

.( 60 ) 

.(61) 

.(62) 

.(63) 

.(64) 

.(65) 

.( 66 ) 

.(67) 

.( 68 ) 

_(69) 

.(70) 

(71) 



.(72) 

( 73 ) 




Ilf 9- 




only 



E2 In which lector do you currently work? (Pletse tick bOM) 



Retail 




1 Energy 




Public 




2 Other services 




Manufacturing 




3 Other (please specify) 




Financial services. 




4 









ES In which function (nin area of Mrk) would )«u describe jnurtelf as working? 
(Plus* tick one box) 



IT 

froductton 

Sales and Marketing. 

Planning 

Finance 



E4 Nw would you describe the level of your current Job? (Pitts* tick ssi box) 



ES In a typical working week (during school tern tine, If applicable): 

a) Mhat are your contractual working hours? 

b) What Is your total travel time? 

c) How many hours extra unpaid work do you do for your employer: 



At the workplace 



hours 



At home 



E6 In school holidays , are your working hours: (Please tick SSS. 
MORE? 



E 7 Do you ever need to be away from home overnight? 



YES 



1 NO 



If YES, In a typical month, how many nights are you away from home? 
less than once a month 



1 Total nights per month: 





1 Personnel 






2 Research 1 Developoent 






3 Administration 






4 Other (Pitas* spteify) 









Trainee 




1 Middle manager 




Junior professional 




2 Senior or General manager... 




Senior professional 




3 Other (Pitts* specify) 




Supervisor/ junior Mnager 




4 









hours 



hours 



hours 





1 SAME? 




2 LESS? 




3 NONE AT ALL? 





0133 (1-4) 

(5-8) 

2 ( 9 ) 

(10) 



( 11 - 12 ) 



.(13-14) 

(15-16) 



(17) 

(18-19) 



.(20-21) 

.(22-23) 

.(24-25) 

(26-27) 



(28) 



(29) 

.(30) 

(31-32) 



o 
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.1 2 X 



only 



F CAREER HISTORY 

tor wtrt y 
one box) 



FI In Mhich lector vert you Morking at the start of your acst recent career break? 
tick one 



(Ploese 



Retail 




1 Energy 




Public 




2 Other services 




Manufacturing 




3 Other (please specify) 




Financial services 







F2 In which function (aeiln area of work) were )«u working at that tine? (Pleese tick gm box) 
IT 



Froductlon 

Salts and Marketing. 

Planning 

Finance 





1 Personnel 






2 Research 4 Oevelopnent 






3 Adnlnlstratlon 






4 Other (Please specify) 









F3 At which level were you working at that tine? (Pleese tick box) 



Trainee 




1 Middle manager 




Junior professional 




2 Senior or General manager... 




Senior professional 




3 Other (Please specify) 




Supervltor/Junlor manager 




4 



F4 After your most recent career break, did you return to the sane Job (full or part>t1ne)? 

YES 



If you returned to a different Job: 

a) Mat It In the tame function at previously? YES 

b) Mhat was Its level conpared with your previous Job? 

LOWER 



1 NO 



1 NO 





1 SAME 




2 HIGHER 





FS Since you returned to work from your most recent career break, how many times have you: 
(Anseer parts) 



a) Changed Job at the tame level? 

b) Changed function (main area of work) (with or without promotion)?. 

c) Moved to a higher level? 



Nunber: 



Nunber: 



Nunber: 



< 33 ) 

( 34 - 35 ) 



( 36 - 37 ) 

( 38 - 39 ) 



_( 40 ) 

_( 41 - 42 ) 

_( 43 ) 

( 44 ) 

( 43 ) 



( 46 ) 

( 47 ) 
( 46 ) 



(If you have had only one break, please go to question Cl) 




IK) 

f • 
* 



If you hove had ipra than ona carter braak s 

F6 At which level were you working at the tlwe of your first career break? (PlttS 0 tick jBg box) 



TrtlnWf ttt--t 




1 Middle Mnager 




Junior professional 




2 Senior or General manager... 




Senior professional 




3 Other (f/MSw specify) 




CieffbAVHi 4 ftftr / 4iin4 AF ■■nAflvr 




4 









F7 Over the period since the beginning of your first career break, how nny tiees in total 
have you: (Ansimr xli ptrts) 

a) Changed Jub at t sane level? 

b) Changed function (min area of work)? 

c) Moved to a job at a higher level with the same ees)1oyer? 

d) Moved to a job at a higher level by moving between enployers?.... 

e) Changed employer (other than for promotion)? 




G FLEXIBLE WORKING 

G1 Since returning from your most recent career break. Gla) to what extent have the following 
types of flexible working arrangements been available to you. Gib) How helpful are they or 
would they be If they were available In contlnlng your current job with family life? 



Gla) 61b) 



(P lease tick ^ne box In each set 
for each 1 iwT~ 


Ccnsiderable 
extent 1 


1- 

K 

0 

1 


e 

e 

i 




Very 

helpful ^ 


CM 

a 

i 

1 


a c 
11 


Timing of the working day 
(flexitime, for example) 














Ability to arrive later or leave 
earlier than standard times 














Significant fonnal reduction in 
working hours 














Tenn-time working: school holidays 
spent away from workplace 














Ability to work from home 














Reduction In travel demanded by the job 














Reduction In the need to stay away 
from home 
















Emergency time off for domestic reasons 

















G2 Since your first career break, have you worked part-tin* or job-shared at all? 

2 



YES 



NO 



o 

ERIC 



If YES, how long In total have you worked part-time? 

Less than one year 



Number of years: 
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■T2t. 



fiS If yM iMvt tv«r wrfctd tMrt«tlM/1n a Job«shara, plaasa indicatt tha txttnt to 

idilch Mch statiHnt btloH MtcItM your own vlows. {If not, pintst go on to Quostion i4). 



(Blease tick one box 
for nsji 1lM} 


Yts, 

definitely 

1 


Yes, to 
some extent 
2 


I neither 
agree nor 
disagree 


1 

disagree 

4 


No, 

definitely 

not 

5 


Working part-time hat reduced 
% career opportunities 












I cannot further ev career 
without working full-time 












1 B>t the best of both worlds 












I enioy ov children but have 
prebiana at work 












I work harder than 1 am 
rewarded for 













full-t1«, would you work part-tliaa or In t jo6-ahar# if your OBloytr 
alloMd it? (P/ouo ttet gng box) ^ ^ 



YES 


1 


NO 


2 


Don't know 


3 









65 If currant 1v work fulUtlaa, Is this only bacauto you ballava your caroar would tuffor 
If you workad part-time? (Ploose tick £na box) 



YES 1 


NO 2 







H CHILDCARE 

By chlldcara wa naan care of children arranged whilst you are working for an aaeloyar/ 
salf>aap1oyed, or travailing to and fron work. 

HI Which forms of chlldcara have you used regularly at any time since having your first child, 
and which are you currently using? 



{Noun tick £ll forms usod) 


Have used regularly 


Currently using 


Live- In nanny 






Nanny/Nanny share (not living In) 






Au-pa1r 






Partner 






Other family meebert 






Local Authority nursery/creche 






Esployer run/supported nursery/creche 






Childminder (not In your home) 






Eiployer run play schemes 






Other (p/easf npoeify) 









K2 Do you have to nake different arrangements In the school holidays from those you use 
during term time? 





1 NO 




2 NOT 

APPLICABLE 






) 

t* t 
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NS NM long It It (ti> iikt ^'chlldart i rriBB^ 

Currtntly ctMnglng 



Lfir Ml.: 
only 



1 



Mntht 



N4 On avtrage, how wch do you tpond on childcare per week? 

School holidays 



School tern 



H5 On average, how wch do you spend a week at a result of being a working aother, on extra 
doacstlc help? 



H6 Mow often do you rely on your partner's help In caring for jour children whilst at work? 
(f /Mse tick ^ box) 



Not appl<eabls. 

Never 

Occasionally... 



1 Regularly 

2 Every torking day. 

3 



N7 Mould you say that you have found childcare to be: 
(Plotst tick £02 box) 



Not a problem 

Ate 4 MlA»>n4 llAnl Mmnpw 




1 A frequent wnry 

A continuous source 

2 of worry 













N8 Have considerations of childcare affected your Job and career choices? 
(Phase tick £02 



Not at all 

To tone extent. 



1 Very significantly. 

2 



HP Which enhancements to childcare would (or do) significantly help jou coatine work and the 
care of children, now or In future? 



[Phase tick £ne of the boxes 
]-4 for eaenJlne and tick 
In end column tf already 
available to you) 


Very great 
help 
1 


Significant 

help 

2 


limited 

help 

3 


No help 
at all 

4 


Information on childcare 
available 










Employor-run creche 










Provision of nursery or creche 
near to home 










Tax relief on childcare costs 










Eii4)1oyer assistance with costs 
(vouchers, for exanple) 










Time ofY when arrangements 
break down 










After school /holiday schemes 











Already 
available 



O 
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j >:o 



.( 30 ) 

\ 31 - 32 ) 

.( 33 - 35 ) 

( 36 - 38 ) 



( 39 - 41 ) 



( 42 ) 



( 43 ) 



( 44 ) 



( 45 - 46 ) 

.( 47 - 48 ) 

.( 49 - 50 ) 

_( 51 ) 

_( 52 - 53 ) 

_( 54 - 55 ) 

( 56 - 57 ) 
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I JOB AND CAREER SATISFACTION 

II Btfort your first urter brosk. Iww utisfitd wore you oith: 



(Please tick sne box for each line) 


Very 

satisfied 

1 


satisfied* 

2 


Unsatisfied 

3 


Very 

unsatisfied 

4 


your Job? 










the progress of your career? 











12 How satisfied are you now with: 



(Please tick sne box for each line) 


Very 

satisfied 

1 


Satisfied 

2 


Unsatisfied 

3 


Very 

unsatisfied 

4 


your Job? 










the progress of your career? 











IS Which statMent best describes the 1^>act of having a faaiily on your attitudes to work 
and career? (PIttse tick the closest) 

I am acre aid>itious since I had children 

I sm Just as coanitted to tv career as before having children 

I am still aabitious, but tv career will have to wait a while 

I am strongly ccenitted to ay Job, but tv career aspirations are lower 
1 am not so coimiitted to o<y Job or iqy career 

14 In three years' time, do you expect to be: 



(Please tick one box for each line) 


Yes 


No 


Don't know 




1 


2 


3 


Working for the same employer? 








Working In the same Job? 








Working at a higher level than now 








Working in quite a different field? 








Not working at all /on leave? 









IS To what extent have you planned your own career until now? (Please tick one box) 



Very consciously 
1 


With some thought 
2 


With little thought 
3 


Totally unplanned 
4 











16 To what extent have you thought about your future career? (Please tick on^. box) 



Very clearly 
1 


Some ideas 
2 


Only vague thoughts 
3 


No thoughts at all 

4 











1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



o 
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I for office uSi 




. 1 , 



J COMBINING WORK AND FAMILY 

J1 Below ire i meiter of ititeMnts Mde by working iDthers we have Interviewed. Fleate 
Indicate the extent to which each statement Hatches your own views. 



(Pitm tick tax 

for tach line} 


1 

strongly 

agrM 

1 


1 

agree 

2 


I neither 
agree nor 
disagree 
3 


1 

dlaagree 

4 


1 

strongly 

dIsagrM 

5 


Part-tlM work Is Inconpatible 
with working as a nanager 












Part'tiM work Is 1ncoa|>at1b1e 
with working as a professional 












Norking froai hoae Is not 
practical In wv kind of work 












People think !'■ not coenitted 
because I leave work proeptly 












I take less work hoaw now than 
before I had children 












1 find cowblning work with 
fanlly life stressful 












Hy work perforeence Is looked 
et sore critically now 












People expect w to be less 
carter oriented 












Hotherhood does not affect wv 
potential In aiy employers eyes 












As a working Mother, I feel 
Isolated In py Job 












My Manager supports at In py 
carter choices 












I feel 1 shouldn't mention 
domestic problems at work 












Attitudes to working mothers 
are changing for the better 












My employer Is committed to 
developing female employees 












I have had equal access to 
training and development 












1 feci less cotmltted to py 
career since I had children 













For office uae 
only 

0133 (1«4) 

( 5 - 8 ) 

(9) 



_( 10 ) 

J11) 

_( 12 ) 

_(13) 

_(14) 

(15) 



( 16 ) 

J17) 

_(18) 

(19) 



_( 20 ) 

_( 21 ) 

_( 22 ) 

_(23) 

_(24) 

(25) 



J2 Please Indicate the Inportance of mobility In your further career progress. 



(P/ease tick £n£ box for etch line) 


Very 

significant 


Significant 

2 


Limited 

significance 


Not 

significant 

4 


Not 

applicable 
5 1 


(26) 


Geographical mobility Is Important 
to my future career progress with 
py present employer 












The need for geographical mobility 
will significant^ 1nt>o^o my career 
progress over the next few years 












(27) 



ERIC 






For office use 
only 



J3 



^ ®*'**’^ profmloMi and Mnagar<a1 «oaan Making to cort)1ne 



Jt Nhat advlct would you give to aaployari who with to develop the potential of working 
aetherf in profeulonal or Mnagerlal Jobs? 



J5 



Do you have any other comnents on career developnenx after the career break which you wish 



(28*29) 

(30-31) 

(32-33) 

(34-35) 



(36-37) 

(38-39) 

(40-41) 

(42-43) 



(44) 



Please return this questionnaire to: Institute of Manpower Studies 
Mantel! Building, University of Sussex, Falmer, Brighton, BNl 9RF. 



O 
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Appendix 2 



Appendix 2.1: Number of Breaks by Sector 



Current Sector 
- grouped 


NtAber of Career Breaks 


Total 

Sai|)le 


1 


2 


3 


4 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


F i nance 


154 


72 


55 


26 


4 


2 


1 


0 


214 


100 


Public 


135 


56 


90 


38 


12 


5 


3 


1 


240 


100 


Manuf/energy 


125 


68 


53 


29 


4 


2 


1 


1 


183 


100 


Retail/services 


91 


66 


44 


32 


3 


2 


0 


0 


138 


100 


N - 


505 


65 


242 


31 


23 


3 


5 1 


775 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A1 and Bl) 



Appendix 2.2: Current Job Level by Agegroup 



level of Current 
Job 


Agegroup 


Total 

SaiT|)1e 


Under 


30 


30- 


34 


35- 


-39 


40-44 


Over 45 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Junior prof 


26 


24 


35 


12 


1/ 


7 


8 


10 


3 


8 


89 


12 


Senior prof 


21 


19 


52 


18 


56 


23 


18 


22 


8 


22 


155 


21 


Junior nwnager 


38 


35 


88 


31 


49 


20 


14 


17 


5 


14 


194 


26 


Middle Manager 


21 


19 


89 


31 


103 


43 


30 


37 


16 


43 


259 


34 


Senior Manager 


2 


2 


19 


7 


17 


7 


11 


14 


5 


14 


54 


7 


N ‘ 


108 


100 


283 


lUO 


24? 


100 


81 


100 


37 


100 


751 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A? and F4) 



Ar 'endlx 2.3: Employment Status over Time by Job Level 



tn|))o>Tnnnt Status 
over time 








Level of Current 


Job 








Total 

Sanf)1e 


Junior 

Prof 


Senior 

Prof 


Junior 

Manager 


Middle 

Manager 


Senior 

Manager 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


\ 


Part-t ime 


37 


42 


66 


43 


43 


23 


57 


22 


3 


6 


206 


28 


Was part-t imt* 


13 


15 


31 


20 


30 


16 


42 


17 


8 


16 


124 


17 


A Iways full-time 


39 


44 


57 


37 


115 


61 


155 


61 


40 


78 


406 


55 


N « 


89 


100 


154 


100 


188 


100 


204 


100 


51 


100 


736 


100 



Source: IMS Sm'vey, 1991 (Questions FI, G? and f4) 
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Appendix 3 



Appendix 3.1: Years at Work since First and Recent Break by Job Level 











Level of Current 


Job 








Total 




Junior 

Prof 


Senior 

Prof 


Junior 

Manager 


Middle 

Manager 


Senior 

Manager 


Sair|)1e 


Years in work 


No 


% 


NO 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


since 1st break 
























Under one year 


30 


34 


40 


27 


51 


27 


51 


20 


12 


23 


184 


25 


1 year 


13 


15 


30 


30 


45 


23 


50 


20 


7 


13 


145 


20 


2 to 4 years 


29 


33 


47 


31 


68 


35 


79 


31 


16 


30 


239 


32 


5 to 10 years 


9 


10 


21 


14 


20 


10 


57 


22 


10 


19 


117 


16 


Over 10 years 


6 


7 


12 


8 


8 


4 


19 


7 


8 


15 


53 


7 


N - 


87 


100 


150 


100 


192 


100 


256 


100 


53 


100 


738 


100 


Years since 
returned from 
recent break 


























Under one year 


37 


42 


57 


38 i 


73 


39 


73 


29 


19 


37 


259 


35 


1 year 


21 


24 


42 


28 


63 


34 


76 


30 


6 


12 


208 


28 


2 to 4 years 


23 


26 


32 


21 


37 


20 


56 


22 


13 


25 


161 


22 


5 to 10 years 


4 


5 


13 


9 


11 


5 


39 


15 


9 


17 


76 


10 


Over 10 years 


3 


3 


7 


5 


4 


2 


10 


4 


5 


10 


29 


4 


N « 


88 


100 


151 


100 


188 


100 


254 


100 


52 


100 


733 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A2, B2, B4, B5, B6 and E4) 



Appendix 3.2: Years at Work since First and Recent Break by Sector 











Current Sector 








Total 






Finance 


Pubi ic 


Manuf/ 

energy 




Retail/ 

Services 




Sanf)1e 


Years in work 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


NO 


% 


No 


% 


since 1st break 


















Under one year 


62 


29 


38 


16 


45 


25 


42 


30 


187 


24 


1 year 


51 


24 


27 


12 


31 


17 


41 


30 


150 


20 


2 to 4 years 


61 


29 


78 


33 


73 


40 


31 


22 


243 


32 


5 to 10 years 


30 


14 


53 


23 


26 


14 


14 


10 


123 


16 


Over 10 years 


7 


3 


37 


16 


7 


4 


10 


7 


61 


8 


N ’ 


211 


100 


233 


100 


182 


100 


138 


100 


764 


100 


Years since 
returned from 
recent break 






















Under one year 


84 


40 


62 


26 


58 


33 


60 


44 


264 


35 


1 year 


68 


32 


54 


23 


51 


29 


39 


29 


212 


28 


2 to 4 years 


39 


18 


5/ 


24 


48 


2/ 


23 


17 


167 


22 


5 to 10 years 


14 


7 


34 


15 


20 


11 


11 


8 


79 


10 


Over 10 years 


6 


3 


2/ 


12 


1 


1 


3 


2 


37 


5 


H ■ 


211 


100 


234 


100 


1/8 


100 


136 


100 


759 


100 



Sourc.e: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A?, 112, 1)4, liS, Itfi and (?) 
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Appendix 3.3 



Length of Most Recent Career Break by Number of Breaks 



Length of most 
recent career break 


Hxmber of Breaks 


Total 

Sanple 


One 


break 


Nore than 
one break 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


1-3 months 


20 


4 


28 


10 


48 


6 


4-6 months 


160 


33 


100 


37 


260 


34 


7-9 months 


209 


43 


98 


36 


307 


40 


10-12 months 


41 


8 


28 


10 


69 


9 


Over 1 year 


61 


12 


16 


6 


77 


10 


N = 


491 


100 


270 


100 


761 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions B1 and Bb) 



Appendix 3.4: Length of most Recent Career Break by Sector 



Length of most 
recent career 
break 


Current Sector 


Total 

Sanple 


F i nance 


Public 


Nanuf/ 

energy 


Retail/ 

Services 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


1-3 months 


12 


6 


16 


7 


9 


5 


10 


7 


47 


6 


4-6 months 


61 


29 


6b 


28 


80 


44 


b4 


40 


260 


34 


?-9 months 


no 


b3 


6b 


28 


72 


40 


5b 


41 


302 


40 


10-12 months 


11 


5 


37 


16 


10 


b 


11 


8 


69 


9 


Over 1 year 


lb 


7 


47 


20 


11 


6 


4 


3 


77 


10 


N - 


209 


100 


230 


100 


.32 


100 


134 


100 


755 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions Bb and (.2) 



Appendix 3.5: Length of most Recent Career Break by Current Job Level 



Length of most 
recent career 
break 


Level of Current Job 


Total 

SairpW 




Junior 

Prof 


Senior 

Prof 


Junior 

Manager 


Kiddle 

Nanager 


Senior 

Nanager 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


1 -3 ironths 


6 


7 


7 


5 


7 


7 


19 


7 


8 


15 


47 


6 


4-6 months 


2:) 


29 


41 


28 


63 


34 


9 ' 


38 


24 


45 


250 


34 


7-9 months 


33 


38 


67 


4b 


89 


47 


98 


39 


11 


21 


298 


41 


10-12 mf)nths 


12 


14 


13 


9 


17 


9 


19 


7 


b 


9 


66 


9 


Over 1 year 


11 


13 


20 


14 


12 




21 


8 


5 


9 


69 


9 


N * 


87 


100 


148 


100 


188 


100 


254 


100 


53 


100 


730 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions Hb tind 14) 
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Appendix 3.6 



How Job was Filled During Break by Sector 



How Job was filled 
In absence 


Current Sector 


Total 

Saople 


Finance 


Public 


Nanuf/ 

energy 


Retail/ 

Services 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Left vacant 


68 


32 


54 


23 


66 


36 


45 


33 


233 


30 


Filled temporarily 


50 


23 


61 


26 


57 


31 


48 


35 


216 


28 


Filled permanently 


90 


42 


112 


47 


48 


26 


38 


28 


288 


37 


Other 


6 


3 


9 


4 


13 


7 


6 


4 


34 


4 


N - 


214 


100 


236 


100 


184 


100 


137 


100 


771 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions 89 and E2) 



'' Appendix 3.7: Certainty of Returning to Work by Length of Host Recent 

Break 



Length of wst 
recent break 


Certainty of return to work 


Total 

San9)le 


Very 

unsure 


Thought I 
k^)Uld 


Very sure 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


1-3 months 


0 


0 


0 


0 


48 


100 


48 


100 


4-6 months 


8 


3 


35 


13 


217 


84 


260 


100 


7-9 months 


18 


6 


83 


27 


206 


67 


307 


100 


10-12 months 


8 


11 


17 


25 


44 


64 


59 


100 


Over 1 year 


27 


35 


25 


32 


25 


32 


11 


100 


N = 


61 


8 


160 


21 


540 


71 


761 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions 85 and Cl) 
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Appendix 3.8: 



Factors Affecting the Decision to Return 





Very 


Quite 


Not very 


Not at all 


Valid N 




important 


lii^rtant 


1ii|)ortant 


i^x>rtant 






% 


% 


% 


% 




The general atnltudc of ei^)loyer 


26 


40 


20 


14 


777 


The effective adilnistratlon of the 
career break by ei|>1oyer 


9 


29 


33 


29 


768 


The attraction of the job to which I 
would return 


39 


45 


11 


5 


779 


The geographical location of the job 
on offer 


43 


30 


15 


11 


777 


The support of i^y colleagues at work 


18 


40 


25 


17 


777 


Knowing other women who had 
successfully Managed their career 
break and return 


1? 


26 


28 


34 


774 


Having the support of ^y partner 


75 


17 


4 


4 


778 


Having the support of other family 
members 


30 


28 


22 


20 


773 


Financial need 


51 


28 


16 


5 


781 


The ability to fit job with 

domestic responsibilities 


52 


35 


9 


3 


778 


The ability to organise satisfactory 
childcare 


91 


6 


1 


2 


780 


Having a healthy baby 


82 


13 


2 


3 


774 


My desire to work for wy own 
satisfaction 


59 


33 


6 


2 


780 


The need to ruintain career continuity 


36 


43 


16 


5 


777 


The need for wy baby to be weaned or 
part-weaned 


34 


24 


18 


24 


766 



Sourer: IMS Survey, 1991 (Question C2) 
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Appendix 3.9 (i): 



Factors Affecting the Decision to Return by 
Employment Status over Time 







Mean Score of Respondents 






Eiiployment Status over Time 






Part-time 


Was 

part-time 


Always 

full-time 


Total 

sanple 


The general attitude of ei^)1oyer 


2.0 


2.2 


2.4 


2.2 


The effective administration of the 
career break by my employer 


2.7 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


The attraction of the job to which I 
would return 




1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


The geographical location of the job 
on offer 


1.8 


1.8 


2.1 


1.9 


The supfwrt of i^y colleagues at work 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 


Knowing other women who had 
successfully managed their career 
break and return 


2.7 


3.0 


2.9 


2.8 


Having the support of partner 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


Having the support of other family 
members 


2.3 


2.2 


2.4 


2.3 


Financial need 


1.9 


1.8 


1.6 


1.7 


The ability to fit my job with 
domestic responsibilities 


1.4 


1.5 


1.8 


1.6 


The ability to organise satisfactory 
chi Idcare 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


Having a healthy baby 


1.? 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


Hy desire to work for my own 
satisfaction 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


The need to maintain career continuity 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


The need for nv baby to be weaned or 
part-weaned 


2.1 


2.4 


2.4 


2.3 


N Hin 


220 


119 


408 




Nax 


224 


125 


414 


I 



Scale: I - very important 

2 - quite important 

3 == not very important 

4 = not at a 1 1 important 

Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Question C?, (I and (i?) 
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Appendix 3.9 (11) 



Factors Affecting the Decision to Return by Current 
Job Level 







Mean Score of Respondents 








Job Level 




Total 

san|>le 




Professional 


Managers 


Senior 

Managers 


The general attitude of py e«|>1oyer 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


The effective a<ta1n1$trat1on of the 
career break by ty enployer 


2.9 


2.8 


3.0 


2.8 


The attraction of the job to which 1 
would return 


1.9 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 


The geographical location of the job 
on offer 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


The support of colleagues at work 


2.4 


2.4 


2.6 


2.4 


Knowing other women who had 
successfully managed their career 
break and return 


2.8 


2.9 


3.1 


2.8 


Having the support of my partner 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


1.4 


Having the support of other family 
members 


2.2 


2.4 


2.8 


2.3 


Financial need 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


1.7 


The ability to fit n^y job with 
domestic responsibilities 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 


The ability to organise satisfactory 
childcare 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


Having a healthy baby 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


My desire to work for i^y own 
satisfaction 


1.7 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


fhe need to maintain career continuity 


2.0 


1.8 


1.5 


1.9 


The need for i^y baby to be weaned or 
part -weaned 


2.2 


2.4 


2.6 


2.3 


H - Min 


236 


499 


53 




Max 


243 


505 


54 





Scale: 1 = very important 

2 = quite important 

3 - not very important 

4 not at dll important 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions C2 and [.4) 
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Appendix 3.10: Experience of Career Breaks 





Yes. 

definitely 

% 


To some 
extent 
% 


To a 
1 ittle 
extent 
% 


No, 

definitely 

not 

% 


Valid N 


E^)1oyer had good procedures for 
dealing with break's 


37 


33 


19 


11 


731 


I nnaged own break as ei|)loyer 
had no procedure 


15 


24 


29 


32 


388 


My a^)1oyer/nnager did believe I 
Mould return to Morfc 


54 


20 


17 


9 


596 


I knew well In advance to which Job I 
was returning 


42 


19 


10 


29 


741 


I was consulted about the job to which 
I was returning 


39 


24 


17 


20 


665 


I felt pregnancy would not reduce ^y 
career opportunities 


13 


22 


39 


26 


733 


Level of contact with eaployer during 
break was satisfactory 


28 


26 


25 


21 


717 


I received adequate updating when I 
returned to work 


28 


33 


19 


20 


733 


Employer was flexible about length and 
tining of break 


35 


32 


17 


16 


698 


Once I was back at work, I felt as 
though I had never left 


45 


35 


11 


8 


766 


Didn't take long to regain 
confidence on return to work 


33 


24 


26 


17 


740 


Organising work and home life gets 
easier with each chi Id 


6 


11 


23 


60 


410 


Organising work and hone gets easier 
as children get older 


17 


33 


18 


31 


6M 


Managing the break gets easier after 
the first time 


29 


39 


20 


12 


306 



Note: some questions reversed to give positive statements during analysis 
Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Question Dl) 



o 

ERIC 
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Appendix 3.11 (1): 



Experience of Career Breaks by Employment Status over 
Time 







Mean score of respondents 






Ei|>1o>nent status 


Total 

Saiple 




Part-time 


Was 

part-time 


Always 

full-time 


Ei|)1oyer had good procedures for 
dealing with breaks 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.1 


1 nnaged own break as en 9 >loyer 

had no procedure 


2.9 


2.5 


2.8 


2.8 


Ny eaployer/nanager did believe 1 
would return to work 


1.6 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


1 knew well In advance to which job I 
was returning 


2.5 


2.5 


2.1 


2.3 


I was consulted about the Job to which 
1 was returning 


2.1 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


1 felt pregnancy would not reduce nty 
career opportunities 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


Level of contact with enployer during 
break was satisfactory 


2.3 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


1 received adequate updating when I 
returned to work 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


2.3 


Employer was flexible about length and 
timing of break 


2.0 


2.0 


2.3 


2.2 


Once 1 was back at work, 1 fell as 
though I had never left 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


Didn't take long to regain 
confidence on return to work 


2.5 


2.3 


2.1 


2.3 


Organising work and hone life gets 
easier with each child 


3.5 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


Organising work and home gets easier 
as children get older 


2.6 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 


Managing the break gets easier after 
the first time 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


2.2 


N - Min 


216 


123 


403 




Max 


223 


126 


415 





Scale I yes, definitely 
7 . = to some extent 

3 = to a 1 itt le extent 

4 = no, definitely not 

Note: some questions reversed to give positive statements during analysis 
Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions Dl, fl and G?) 
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Appendix 3.11 (ii): 



Experience of Career Breaks by Current Job Level 







Mean score of respondents 








Job Level 




Total 

Sanple 




Professional 


Manager 


Senior 

Manager 


Enployer had good procedures for 
dealing with breaks 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


2.1 


I Managed own break as m/ eeployer 
had no procklure 


2.6 


2.9 


2.4 


2.8 


Hy enployer/iaanager did believe 1 
would return to work 


1.9 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 


I knew well In advance to which job 1 
was returning 


2.1 


2.4 


2.2 


2.3 


1 was consulted about the job to which 
1 was returning 


2.4 


2.1 


1,9 


2.2 


I felt pregnancy would not reduce iny 
career opportunities 


3.0 


2.7 


2.3 


2.8 


Level of contact with enployer during 
break was satisfactory 


2.5 


2.3 


2.2 


2.4 


I received adequate updating when I 
returned to work 


2.3 


2.3 


2.1 


2.3 


Enployer was flexible about length and 
timing of break 


2.3 


2.1 


2.0 


2.2 


Once 1 was back at work, I felt as 
though 1 had never left 


2.0 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


Didn't take long to regain iny 
confidence on return to work 


2.4 


2.2 


1.9 


2.3 


Organising work and hone life gets 
easier with each child 


3.3 


3.3 


2.9 


3.4 


Organising work and hoom gets easier 
as children get older 


2.5 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


Managing the break gets easier after 
the first time 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


N - Hin 


237 


495 


52 




Hax 


242 


506 


54 





Scale 1 - yes, definitely 

2 - to some extent 

3 - to a little extent 
^ - no, def initcly not 

Note: some questions reversed to give positive statements during analysis 

source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions anJ L4)Note: some questions reversed to give positive stuterxMits 
during ana lys is 
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Appendix 4 



Appendix 4.1: Childcare Used by Dependency of Children 





Pre-school only 


Pre-school ♦ 


School only 


Older 










school 






only 


Fom of Childcare Used 


Ever 


Currently 


Ever 


Currently 


Ever 


Currently 


Ever 




Used 


Using 


Used 


Using 


Used 


Using 


Used 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Live-in Nanny 


6.8 


4.2 


17.1 


9.9 


12.5 


4.3 


- 


Live-out/shared Nanny 


21.7 


17.1 


45.0 


27.0 


26.9 


10.0 


- 


Au-pair 


0.8 


0.2 


4.5 


2.7 


11.3 


5.6 


9.1 


Partner 


16.5 


9.7 


26.1 


15.3 


30.6 


16.2 


36.4 


Other family members 


34.2 


20.7 


36.0 


20.7 


45.0 


19.4 


18.2 


Local authority creche/nursery 


3.8 


3.0 


3.6 


0.9 


6.3 


- 


9.1 


Employer's creche/nursery 


2.8 


2.4 


3.6 


0.9 


0.6 


- 


9. 1 


Childminder 


50.7 


34.4 


49.5 


23.4 


55.6 


20.0 


18.2 


Employer's play schetne 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


- 


Other 


18.1 


15.5 


17.1 


12.6 


20.0 


8.1 


18.2 


N - 


503 


111 


160 


11 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions HI and A6) 



Appendix 4«2: Childcare Used by Sector 



lorn of Childcare Used 


F i nance 


Public Services 


Nanufacturing/ 

energy 


Retail /Services 


Ever Currently 
Used Using 

% % 


Ever Currently 

Used Using 

% % 


Ever Currently 
Used Using 

% % 


Ever Currently 
Used Using 

% % 


Live-in Nanny 
Live-out/shared Nanny 
Au-pair 
Partner 

Other fami ly members 
Local authority creche/nursery 
Employer's creche/nursery 
Chi Idminder 

Employer's play scheme 
Other 


6.1 3.3 

27.6 19.6 

l.a 0.5 

15.-1 9.8 

37.9 24.7 

3.3 3.3 

4.7 3.7 

47.2 29.0 

0.5 0.5 

15.9 12.6 


8.7 3.3 

19.9 9.5 

5.8 2.9 

28.2 12.9 

39.0 17.0 

7.5 2.1 

3.3 1.2 

55.6 27.4 

0.4 0.0 

22.0 14.1 


13.5 8.1 

28.6 21.6 

4.9 2.2 

16.8 10.2 

30.8 17.3 

3.2 1.6 

0.5 0.5 

49.7 31.9 

0.0 0.0 

18.9 15.7 


9.4 6.4 

28.8 18.7 

1.4 0.7 

23.7 15.1 

36.7 22.3 

2.2 0.7 

0.7 0.7 

51.8 31.7 

0.0 0.0 

14.4 9.3 


N « 


214 


241 


185 


139 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions HI, 17) 
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Appendix 4.3: 



Time since new Childcare Arrangements by Employment Status 
over Time 



Tiae sItKe aade new childcare 
arrangenents 


£ii|)]oynent Status over Tine 


Total 

SaR|)1e 


Part-tlK 


Has worked 
part-tine 


Always 

Full-tinc 




No 


\ 


No 


\ 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Currently changing 


15 


8 


10 


10 


32 


9 


57 


9 


1-3 months 


29 


15 


10 


10 


47 


13 


86 


13 


4-6 months 


37 


19 


11 


11 


55 


16 


103 


16 


7-9 months 


30 


16 


11 


11 


40 


11 


81 


13 


10-12 months 


22 


11 


16 


15 


29 


8 


67 


10 


1 year 


21 


11 


11 


11 


60 


17 


92 


14 


2 years 


8 


4 


11 


11 


26 


7 


45 


7 


3 years 


6 


3 


5 


5 


15 


4 


26 


4 


4-7 years 


5 


3 


6 


5 


10 


3 


21 


3 


Over 8 years 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


4 


i 


Not applicable 


20 


10 


11 


11 


34 


10 


65 


10 


N = 


193 


100 


102 


100 


352 


100 


64; 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions El, G2 and H3) 



Appendix 4.4: Time since new Childcare arrangements by Dependency 



Tine since made new childcare 
arrangements 


Dependency of Children 


lota) 

Sanple 


Pre-school 

only 


Pre-school + 
school 


School 


only 




No 


\ 


No 


\ 


No 


% 


No 




Currently changing 


41 


10 


9 


9 


10 


■> 


60 


9 


1-3 months 


55 


13 


15 


14 


16 


12 


86 


13 


4-6 months 


75 


18 


16 


15 


12 


9 


103 


15 


7-9 months 


63 


15 


12 


11 


9 


7 


84 


13 


10-12 months 


41 


10 


12 


11 


16 


12 


69 


10 


1 year 


69 


16 


18 


17 


9 


7 


96 


14 


2 years 


19 


4 


/ 


7 


20 


15 


46 


/ 


3 years 


13 


3 


1 


1 


13 


10 


2 7 


4 


4-7 years 


\ 


0 


5 


5 


16 


1? 


22 


3 


Over 8 years 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


1 

1 


Not applicable 


49 


11 


8 


8 


11 


8 


68 


10 


N - 


426 


100 


104 


100 


135 


100 


665 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, m91 (Quf'stions AG and fl,3) 








Appendix 4.5 



Amount Spent on Childcare during Term by Job Level 



Average weekly 
aiwunt for care 
term time 


Level of Current Job 


Total 

Saaple 


Junior 

Prof 


Senior 

Prof 


Junior 

Manager 


Middle 

Manager 


Senior 

Manager 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Nothing 


8 


11 


21 


14 


12 


7 


17 


7 


3 


6 


61 


9 


Under 25 pounds 


14 


18 


13 


9 


13 


7 


20 


8 


0 


0 


60 


9 


25-49 pounds 


15 


20 


29 


20 


50 


28 


46 


19 


5 


10 


145 


21 


50-74 pounds 


21 


28 


38 


26 


54 


30 


58 


24 


4 


8 


175 


25 


75-99 pounds 


7 


9 


14 


10 


23 


13 


25 


10 


8 


17 


77 


11 


100-149 pounds 


8 


11 


15 


10 


18 


10 


47 


19 


20 


42 


108 


16 


150-199 pounds 


2 


3 


7 


5 


4 


2 


24 


10 


6 


13 


43 


6 


Over 200 pounds 


1 


1 


8 


6 


5 


3 


6 


2 


2 


4 


22 


3 


N - 


76 


100 


145 


100 


179 100 


243 


100 


48 


100 


691 


100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions E4 and H4) 



Appendix 4.6: Childcare Enhancements Desired by Number of Breaks, Job 

Level and Dependency 





% rating as 'very great' or 'significant' help 






Number of Breaks 


Level 




Dependency 




Total 
















Sample 
Average 
Score * 




One 


More 


Profes- 


Managers 


Pre- 


Pre- 


School 






than one 


sionals 




school 


school + 
















school 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




Information on childcare 
ava i lable 


62 


50 


60 


58 


61 


50 


50 


2.3 


Employer-run creche 


55 


42 


34 


66 


58 


36 


34 


2.4 


Nursery or creche near to 
home 


64 


59 


63 


61 


69 


51 


46 


2.2 


Tax re 1 icf on ch i Idcare 
costs 


86 


9? 


86 


90 


89 


94 


82 


1.4 


Employer assistance with 
costs 


84 


84 


84 


85 


88 


85 


71 


2.0 


Time off when arrangements 
fail 


95 


95 


94 


96 


96 


94 


92 


1.9 


After schoo 1 /fto 1 iday 
schemes 


;i 


;6 


6/ 


76 


n 


75 


72 


2.5 


N ■■ Min 


449 


??9 


210 


446 


451 


94 


131 


680 


Max 


48? 


258 


230 


48/ 


493 


107 


140 


735 



* Scored as follows: 1 ■ very great help 

2 -- sign! f leant help 
I - limited help 
4 no help at all 

Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions H9, [U . M and A(.) 
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Appendix 4.7 



Childcare Enhancements available by Number of Breaks, Level 
£nd Dependency 





% of Respondents for when enhanceoent available 






Number of Breaks 


Level 


Dependency 


Total 




One 














Sample 




More 


Profes- 


Managers 


Pre- 


Pre- 


School 


% 






than one 


sionals 


school 


school * 


















school 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




Information on childcare 
available 


23 


23 


20 


25 


25 


26 


16 


23 


Employer-run creche 


7 


4 


5 


7 


8 


5 


4 


6 


Nursery or creche near to 
home 


15 


16 


15 


17 


18 


15 


8 


15 


Employer assistance with 
costs 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


2 


2 


3 


Time off when arrangements 
fail 


18 


19 


11 


21 


20 


19 


12 


18 


After school/hol iday 
schemes 


5 


8 


5 


7 


4 


11 


10 


6 


N - Min 


507 


271 


245 


504 


503 


no 


158 


785 


Max 


507 


274 


245 


507 


503 


111 


160 





Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions HI. Bl. E4 and A6) 
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Appendix 5 



Appendix 5.1: Job Level on Return after First Break by Length of Break 



Level conpared with 
previous Job 


Length of Most recent career break 


Total 

saiple 


1-3 

months 


4-6 

months 


7-9 

months 


10-12 

Months 


Over 

year 


1 




No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Lower 


1 


5 


16 


10 


26 


13 


3 


7 


10 


16 


56 


11 


Same 


6 


30 


47 


30 


64 


31 


18 


44 


26 


43 


161 


33 


Higher 


2 


10 


11 


7 


15 


7 


4 


10 


7 


11 


39 


8 


Not applicable* 


n 


55 


85 


53 


103 


50 


16 


39 


18 


30 


233 


48 


N - 


20 


100 


159 


100 


208 


100 


41 


100 


61 


100 


489 100 



* returned to same job 

Source: IMS Survey, 1991 {Questions B5 and F4) 
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Appendix 5.2 



Functional Moves since Recent Break 





Not Moving at all 


Mean nuMber of moves 




No 


% 


Total 

respondents 


Movers 

only 


N 


Level at time of recent break 
within employment status 
over time 












Part-time 












Professional 


11 


79 


0.28 


1.35 


97 


Manager 


90 


87 


0.14 


1.07 


104 


Has been part-time 












Professional 


)A 


49 


0./6 


1.48 


49 


Manager 


35 


58 


0.57 


1.07 


60 


Always full-time 












Professional 


73 


74 


0.38 


1.48 


98 


Manager 


170 


69 


0.45 


1.44 


248 


Total 


469 


71 


0.40 


1.40 


656 



Time at work since recent break 
within employment status over 
status over time 

Part-time 

< 1 year 
1-5 years 
5^* years 


87 

74 

7 


91 

77 

50 


0.10 

0.2/ 

0.93 


1.11 

1.18 

1.86 


96 

96 

14 


Sub total part-time 


168 


82 


0.23 


1.29 


206 


Has been part-time 
< 1 year 


16 


80 


0.20 


I ,00 


20 


1-5 years 


36 


58 


0.50 


1.19 


62 


5+ years 


5 


19 


1.46 


; .81 


26 


Sub total has been part-time 


57 


53 


0.67 


.43 


108 


Always ful 1-t ime 
< 1 year 


102 


83 


0.18 


1.10 


123 


1-5 years 


125 


68 


0.41 


1.27 


184 


5+ years 


25 


46 


0.98 


1.82 


54 


Sub total always full-time 


252 


70 


0.42 


1.39 


361 



TOTAl 


477 


71 


0.45 


1.38 


675 


Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (0ue''tians 15 


, f 1 . 


t i and 84) 
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Appendix 5.3 



Promotional Moves since Recent Break 





Not moving at all 


Hean number of moves 




No 


% 


Total 

respondents 


Movers 

only 


N 


Leve] at tiine of recent break 
within employment status 
over time 












Hart-t ime 












Profess lona 1 


88 


84 


0.16 


1.00 


95 


Manager 


88 


86 


0. IG 


1.06 


104 


Has been part-time 












Professional 


? 7 


62 


0.85 


1.76 


5? 


Manager 


•13 


66 


0.49 


1.45 


65 


Always fu 1 1 - t line 












Profess iona 1 


63 


61 


0.57 


1.44 


104 


Manager 


:54 


60 


0.55 


1.38 


257 


Iota 1 


465 


67 


0.46 


1.39 


677 



Time at work since recent break 
within employment status over 
status over time 

Part-time 

1 year 
1-5 years 
6* years 


88 

75 

10 


91 

80 

83 


0.29 

0.43 

0.39 


1.00 

1.05 

i;00 


97 

94 

12 


Sub total part-time 


173 


85 


0.37 


1.03 


203 


has been part-tiipe 












^ 1 >ear i 


.'0 


91 


0.09 


1.00 


2? 


1-6 years 


41 


66 


0.44 


1.27 


63 


6* years 




23 


1.58 


2.04 


31 


Sub tota’ Mas been part-timt‘ 


68 


69 


0.68 


1.65 


116 


Always ful 1 - t inie 












1 year 


104 


86 


0.14 


1.06 


121 


1-6 years 


106 


54 


0.54 


1.18 


195 


6* years 


14 


23 


1.38 


1.80 


60 


Sub total always full-time 


224 


60 


0.56 


1.36 


376 






TOTAL 


4fi6 


T 

i 


0.79 


1 . 3 :’ 


695 




G- . 


i ^ M.:' 
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Appendix 5.4 



Functional Moves since First Break 





Not moving at all 


Mean nunter of moves 




No 


% 


Total 

respondents 


Hovers 

only 


N 


Level at time of first break 
wTtKTn employment status 
over time 












Part-time 












Professional 


22 


55 


0.73 


1.61 


40 


Manager 


15 


48 


0.68 


1.31 


31 


Has been part-time 












Professional 


11 


38 


1.41 


2.28 




Manager 


9 


45 


1.15 


2.09 


20 


Always full-time 












Professional 


24 


50 


0.96 


1.92 


48 


Manager 


30 


48 


1.16 


2.21 


63 


Total 


111 


48 


1.01 


1.94 


231 



Time at work since first break 
within employment status over 
status over time 

Part-time 

< 1 year 
1-5 years 
5+ years 


2 

30 

6 


100 

53 

38 


0.00 

0.68 

1.19 


I .44 
1.90 


2 

57 

16 


Sub total part-time 


38 


51 


0.77 


1.57 


75 


Has been part-t ime 
< 1 year 












1-6 years 


12 


52 


0.8/ 


1.8? 


23 


6+ years 


7 


28 


1./6 


?.44 


25 


Sub total has been part-time 


19 


40 


1.33 


2.21 


48 


Always full-time 
< 1 year 


1 


100 


0.00 




1 


1-5 years 


38 


59 


0.69 


1 .69 


64 


5+ years 


17 


32 


1.60 


2.36 


53 


Sub total always full-time 


‘)6 


47 


1.09 


2.08 


118 



TOTAl 


U3 


4/ 


1.04 ’ 


! 1 . 96 


24 . 



SciiTci': IMS , i')‘U ( ifvts f , fl, S:', A/, ,ir, i 




i-ii) 
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Appendix 5.5 



Promotional Moves since First Break 





Not moving at aU 


Hean number of moves 




No 




Total 

respondents 


Movers 

only 


N 


Level at time of first L ?a|L 
within emoloyment status 
over tiim? 












Part-time 












Profess ional 


23 


56 


0.51 


1.17 


41 


Manager 


20 


65 


0.35 


1.00 


31 


Has been part-time 












Professional 


11 


39 


0.89 


1.47 


28 


Manager 


9 


43 


1.38 


2,40 


21 


Always full-time 












Professional 


14 


26 


1.37 


1.85 


54 


Manager 


19 


29 


0.98 


1.39 


65 


Total 


96 


40 


0.93 


1.01 


240 



Time at work since first break 
within employment status over 
status over time 

Part-t ime 

< 1 year 
1-5 years 
5+ years 


1 

34 

10 


50 

59 

63 


0.50 

0.43 

0.50 


0.56 

1.25 


2 

58 

16 


Sub total part-time 


45 


59 


0.45 


1.02 


76 


Has been part-time 
< 1 year 












1-5 years 


1 i 


5/ 


0,61 


0.6/ 


23 


5+ years 


J 


28 


1.56 


1.47 


25 


Sub total has been part-t iim? 


20 


42 


1.10 


1.29 


48 


Always full-time 
< 1 year 


1 


100 


0.00 


0.00 


1 


1-5 years 


22 


32 


0.90 


0,56 


68 


5+ years 


12 


21 


1.59 


1.25 


58 


Sub total always full-time 


35 


28 


1.20 


1.02 


12/ 



lOlAL 


100 


40 


0.96 


1.01 


251 


Source: IMS Sur'voy, 1991 (Quest iorr- 


, f 7. n, G 2 . 


(6, A?, 


B2 


cind HO) 
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Appendix 6 



Appendix 6.1: Helpfulness of Flexible Working Options by Dependency of 

Children 





% Responding 'very helpful' 


H 


Pre-school 


Pre-school 
^ school 


School 

only 


Older 

only 


Timing of the working day 
(flexitime, for exajiple) 


64 


70 


61 


10 


753 


Ability to arrive later or leave 
earlier than standard times 


64 


71 


60 


10 


749 


Significant formal reduction in 
working hours 


44 


44 


30 


- 


743 


Term-time working; school holidays 
spent away from workplace 


25 


42 


37 


20 


ryj 


Ability to work from home 


33 


41 


31 


10 


749 


Reduction in travel demanded by 
the Job 


24 


26 


17 


10 


739 


Reduction in the need to stay away 
from home 


25 


25 


11 


10 




Emergency time off for domestic 
reasons 


m 


78 


65 


20 


753 


N - 


4/5 


105 


147 


10 


737 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A6 and Gl) 
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Appendix 6.2: 



Availability of Flexible Working Options by Sector 





% availal le to 'considerable extent' 






E i nance 


Publ ic 


Nanufacturing 

Energy 


Retai 1/ 
Services 


N 


Timing of the working day 
(flexitime* for exanple] 


31 


40 


26 


25 


770 


Ability to arrive later or leave 
earlier than standard times 


23 


35 


28 


22 


767 


Significant formal reduction in 
working hours 


18 


24 


33 


18 


759 


Term-time working; school holidays 
spent away from workplace 


1 


19 


3 


1 


733 


Ability to work from home 


3 


5 


1 


1 


758 


Reduction in travel demanded by 
the job 


4 


5 


6 


5 


732 


Reduction in the need to stay away 
from home 


1 


9 


9 


5 


711 


Emergency time off for domestic 
reasons 


?3 


30 


25 


26 


759 


N = 




210 


1/4 


128 


711 


















% avai lable 


! to 'some extent' 






r i nance 


Publ ic 


Kanufacturing 

Energy 


Retail/ 

Services 


N 


Timing of the working day 
(flexitime* for exanplc) 


?8 


28 


43 


37 


770 


Ability to arrive later or leave 
earlier than standard times 


43 


34 


49 


48 


767 


Significant forrol reduction in 
working hours 


9 


16 


11 


13 


759 


Term-time working; school holidays 
spent away from workplace 


4 


11 


2 


6 


733 


Ability to work from home 


14 


33 


26 


23 


758 


Reduction in travel demanded by 
the job 


11 


i; 


26 


21 


732 


Reduction in the need to stay away 
from home 


?1 


19 


25 


20 


711 


Tmergcncy time off for domestic 
reasons 


60 


56 


58 


55 


759 


N ^ 


199 


210 


174 


128 


711 


Soun.0: IMS Survey, 19'U ^Qtjestions ( 


11 and 12) 
















Appendix 6.3: 



Views of Full-timers on Part-time work by Dependency of 
Children 











Dependency 


of Children 






Total 








Pre-school 

Only 


Pre-school 
^ school 


School 

Only 


Older 

Only 




Sanple 




Work Part-time or 


job- 


No 




No 




No 




No 




No 




share if allowed 
Yes 


121 


38 


22 


33 


21 


16 


1 


17 


165 


32 


No 




132 


42 


29 


44 


88 


69 


4 


67 


253 


49 


Don't know 




63 


20 


15 


23 


19 


15 


1 


17 


98 


19 


Work full-time, career 
suffer oart-time 
Ves 


136 


44 


26 


39 


53 


41 


1 


17 


216 


42 


No 




175 


56 


41 


61 


77 


59 


5 


83 


298 


58 




N « 


311 


100 


67 


100 


130 


100 


6 


100 


514 100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions A6, G4 and G5) 



Appendix 6.4: Part-time Pr?ference by Career Impact (Full-time Employees 

only) 



Career would suffer if 
worked part-time 


Work Part-time or Job- 
allowed 


■share if 


Total 

Sanple 


Yes 


No 


Don't 


know 




No 




No 




No 




No 


% 


Yes 


74 


46 


91 


36 


48 


50 


213 


42 


No 


86 


54 


162 


64 


48 


50 


296 


58 


N *= 


160 


100 


253 


100 


96 


100 


509 


100 



Source: IMS Survey. 1991 (Questions G4 and G5) 
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Appendix 7 



Appendix 7.1: Job and Career Satisfaction by Dependency and by Sector 







^an Values of 


Satisfaction * 


It 


H 


Job sat 
before 1st 
break 


Current job 
Satisfaction 


Career sat 
before 1st 
break 


Current 

career 

satisfaction 


Dependency 












Pre-schooi only 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


2.3 


495 


Pre-school ♦ school 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


2.3 


109 


School only 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


2.1 


157 


Older only 


l.b 


1.6 


1.7 


2.1 


11 


Iota! 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.2 


772 


Sector 












F i nance 


1.; 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


212 


Publ ic 


1.8 


1.9 


2.0 


2.3 


235 


Manufactur ing/Lriergy 


1.8 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


183 


Retai 1 /Serv ices 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


2.2 


136 


Tota 1 


1 .8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.2 


766 



Source: IMS Surve>, 1^91 (Questions A(j, FI, II and 12) 

• I ■= Very satisfied, 2 Satisfied, i ^ Unsatisfied, 4 ^ Very unsatisfied 



Appendix 7.2: Impact of Family on Career Comnitment by Life Stage 



IJ.fe Stage 





■J:.d«r 
r r . 


1 

:u; ♦ 

' ^ w 0 1 




Ov 0 r ^0 t 
pre - schL'ol 


Under 40 
pre-school 
school 


■f 


Over 40 
pre - school 
school 


f 


Under 

school 


e 

40 -K)rf4e 
* oldeiiAa 


of Faniily 


N. 






N .j ti 


So 


'4 


lio 


1 


No 


A 


L' a r p 0 V C .. 1 1 v. o v. t 
























y. :-o ar..bit : '.os 




h 




. i 


2 .0 


u 




0 


0 


1 7 


II 


. ■ ‘si .'i t (1 . ’tnrii 1 * T i 




'h 




. i A 


; („> ^ 8 




?4 






30 


41 


Ca rou V. i . 1 wa i ! 




i ; 


:s 


; ; ; 


H .9 


2^ 


2.'; 




9 


10 


11 


i ru 1 i or. ’. ow(<r 




:'6 


:u 




19 


\ :i 


3 3 


s 


4b 


14 


11 


S'ot. fi.' oir.::. i : ! o i 






\ 




; s 


9 


9 


0 


0 


7 


10 


N ' 




.ou 


i;Hi km; 


2 : : uo 


100 


lUU 


11 iOO 


73 


100 



... j , , • M i.' 






: i ) 







1 

t 

.4 




Appendix 7.3: 



Family Impact on Career Commitment by Years in Work since 
First Break 



Inpact of Family on 
Career Connitiient 


Years in work since 1st break 


Fotal 

Sanpte 


Under 1 
year 


1 year 


2 to 4 
years 


5 to 10 
years 


Over 10 
years 




No 


\ 


No 


\ 


No 


\ 


No 


\ 


No 


\ 


No 


\ 


More ambitious 


9 


5 


4 


3 


18 


1 


15 


12 


10 


16 


56 


7 


Just as conmitted 


48 


?6 


53 


35 


79 


3? 


50 


40 


23 


38 


253 


33 


Career will wait 


46 


?5 




19 


57 


23 


15 


12 


8 


13 


155 


20 


Aspirations lower 


55 


?9 


5? 


35 


67 


27 


36 


29 


15 


25 


225 


29 


Not so committed 


?9 


16 


1? 


8 


?3 


9 


10 


8 


5 


8 


79 


10 


N - 


187 


100 


150 


100 


244 


100 


1?6 


100 


61 


100 


768 


100 



Source: IMS Survey. 1991 (Questions Af), A? and H) 



Appendix 7.4: Need for Mobility by Level 





— — ( 

% Rating 'Very Signif icant ' or 'Significant' 




Professiona Is 


A1 1 Managers 


Senior 

Managers 


Total Sarrple 


Geographical mobility is 
important to career progress 


20 


43 


48 


3 ; 


Career progress will be 
impeded by need for mobility 


22 


33 


30 


1 

1 


N - 


241 


500 


53 


■' 1 



Sourt.e: IMS Survey 1991, (Quest iv)ns and j; ) 
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Appendix 7.5: 



Attitudes to Combining Work and Family 





. 1 
strongly 
agree 
(1) % 


I 

agree 
(2) % 


I neither 
agree nor 
disagree 
(3) % 


I 

d i sagree 
(4) % 


I 

strongly 
disagree 
(5) % 


Mean 

Value 


H 


Part-time work is incoiipatibic 
with working as a manager 


19 


27 


15 


31 


8 


2.84 


111 


Part-time work is incon|>atiblc 
with working as a professional 


6 


12 


13 


44 


25 


3.68 


783 


Working from hone is not 
practical in n\y kind of work 


25 


35 


8 


23 


8 


2.55 


IB2 


People think Tm not comnitted 
because i leave work pronptly 


14 


39 


21 


21 


5 


2.63 


118 


I take less work hone now than 
before I had children 


15 


28 


24 


24 


9 


2.83 


774 


1 find confining work with 
family life stressful 


22 


45 


14 


16 


3 


2.33 


782 


My work performance is looked 
at more critically now 


8 


24 


27 


36 


5 


3.06 


782 


People expect me to be less 
career oriented 


15 


46 


16 


20 


2 


2.48 


782 


Motherhood does not affect my 
potential in n\y cirployer's eyes 


4 


29 


21 


36 


10 


3.19 


781 


As a working mother 1 feel 
isolated in job 


i 


12 


19 


52 


14 


3.62 


782 


My manager supports me in my 
career choices 


9 


42 


35 


11 


3 


2.5? 


776 


1 feel 1 shouldn't mention 
domestic problefRS at work 


9 


34 


18 


35 


4 


2.90 


781 


Attitudes to working mothers 
are changing for the better 


; 


Sf; 


19 


1 / 


1 


2.50 


734 


My ciif)loyer is comnitted to 
developing fcirale cfrployees 


J 


39 


30 


19 


4 


2.74 


781 


I have had equal access to 
training and development 




5 (; 


12 


12 


3 


2.28 


781 


\ feel less comnitted to my 
career since I had children 


b 




16 


39 


12 


3.24 


781 



Source: IMS Survey, 1091 (Quest ion Jl) 
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Appendix 7.6 



Attitudes to Combining Work and Family by Employment Status and by 
Level 





Nean Values of Agreement * 




Eh 


>loyment Status 


Level 




Part-time 


Was 

Part-time 


Full-time 


r 

Professional 


All 

Nanagers 


Senior 

Nanagers 


Part-tte work Is 1ncoi|)at1b1e 
with working as a wanager 


3.4 


2.7 


2.6 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


Part«-t1ae work Is 1ncoi|)dt1b1e 
with working as a professional 


4.2 


3.6 


3.4 


3.9 


3.6 


3.8 


Working fron ho«e Is not 
practical In iiy kind of work 


2.7 


2.4 


2.5 


2.8 


2.5 


2.4 


People think I'm not comltted 
because I leave work pro^)t1y 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.9 


I take less work hoiKi now than 
before I had children 


2.6 


3.2 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 


I find coiblning work with 
fanily life stressful 


2.5 


2.1 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


Ny work perfonnnce Is looked 
at More critically now 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1 


2.9 


3.1 


3.2 


People expect mb to be less 
career oriented 


2.2 


2.5 


2.6 


2.3 


2.6 


3.0 


Notherhood does not affect 
potential In my eoployers eyes 


3.3 


3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


3.1 


2.8 


As a working Mother I feel 
Isolated In job 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


3.8 


3.9 


Ny Manager supports me In 
career choices 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.5 


2.1 


I feel I shouldn't Mention 
domestic problems at work 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8 


2.9 


Attitudes to working mothers 
are changing for the better 


2.5 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.4 


Ny enployer Is cooMiltted to 
developing female enployees 


2.8 


2.6 


2.8 


2.9 


2.7 


2.5 


I have had equal access to 
training and development 


2.5 


2.2 


2.2 


2.6 


2.1 


1.6 


I feel less cooiaitted to my 
career since I had children 


2.9 


3.4 


3.4 


3.0 


3.4 


3.9 


N » 


222 


12 / 


411 


241 


504 


54 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Questions El, G2, E4 and Jl) 



* 1 • strongly agree, 2 agree. 



neither agree nor disagree, 4 = disagree, S ^ strongly disagree 
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Appendix 7.7: Advice given to other women 

(Analysis of Multiple Responses) 



Advice 


Number 


Good childcare 


387 


Partners co-operation 


193 


Flexible arrangements at work 


164 


Delegate if possible 


147 


Get organised 


100 


Balanced attitude work/home 


96 


Realistic standards 


67 


Don't feel guilty 


66 


Establ ish priorities 


61 


Expect different attitudes now 


49 


Stand up for self 


43 


Keep options open 


38 


Know your rights 


32 


Talk about problems 


29 


Consider financial implications 


24 


Get training before break 


20 


Family first 


19 


Show greater commitment 


18 


Maintain contact in break 


16 


Don't worry about confidence 


16 


Don't expect favours 


15 


Go ahead/try it 


14 


Accept career on hold 


13 


Take maximum leave possible 


7 


Full not part-time 


6 


Wait until kids at school 


5 


Have a social life 


5 


Don't compare male career progression 


4 


Emps help childcare 


2 


Kids before career 


2 


Join network/support group 


2 


Have no leisure 


2 


Certain want to return 


2 


Can combine both 


2 


Don't talk about problems 


1 


Don't do it! 


1 


Back to work asap 


1 


Know non-working Mums 


1 


N = 


721 



54 

27 

23 

20 

14 

13 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



100 



Source: IMS Survey, 1991 (Question J3) 
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Appendix 7.8: Advice given to employers 

(Analysis of Multiple Responses) 



Advice 


Number 


% 


Be flexible/understanding 


413 


58 


More part-time/ job-sharing 


240 


33 


Creche/nursery at work 


202 


28 


Judge by performance 


127 


18 


Treat as equal 


124 


17 


Financial help childcare 


106 


15 


Update/ease back 


69 


10 


Allow work at home 


61 


8 


Part-time not 2nd best 


54 


8 


Offer counsel 1 ing 


51 


7 


Examine prejudices 


47 


7 


Encourage training 


41 


6 


Use new skills 


39 


5 


No late working 


38 


5 


Contact during work break 


36 


5 


Accommodate ho 1 i days 


26 


4 


Longer breaks 


25 


3 


Don't assume out of hours training 


21 


3 


Fathers similar flexibility 


18 


3 


Don't expect career aspirations 


15 


2 


Informed line managers 


14 


2 


Advice on career prospects 


11 


2 


Improve maternity benefits 


9 


1 


Support tax relief 


4 


1 


After school activities 


1 


0 


N = 


718 


100 



Source; IMS Survey, 1991 (Question J4) 
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Appendix 7.9: 



General Comments on Career Development 



Part-time work hinders promotion/development 45 

Career halted/not there/hindered 35 

More flexible working needed/solution to problems 31 

Career review/assessment/counsel 1 ing needed when return 21 

Direct manager very important in managing career and family 16 

Family is a constraint 12 

Employer attitudes must change/discrimination 17 

Rehabilitation period needed/easing back in/updating 13 

Retraining scheme needed 14 

Training with baby difficult/especially residential 13 

Both need to keep in touch during break 13 

Be committed/need to prove can do job 15 

Career is what you make it/don't set limits 15 

Ambition greater now 5 

Promoted since break/while pregnant 10 

Fathers should have equal opportunities to care for children 7 

No female role models 6 

School children biggest problem not babies 5 

Women have to return to retain career/job 3 

Treat women as individuals 3 

Mothers discriminated against 4 

Employer has equal opportunities/supportive 3 

Working mothers should view themselves positively 3 

Little job satisfaction resulting in little career development 3 

2 year employment rule for SMP hinders changing employer 4 

Employers need to be convinced of benefits to them 3 

Employers realise family come first/not committed 3 

Possible to work part-time as a manager 4 

Part-time managers needed 2 

Not possible to be part-time manager 1 

Support of top management needed 3 

Increased awareness of needs of working mothers seen 2 

Promoted recently, delaying another child 2 

Promoted while part-time 2 

Employers don't help - have to find own solutions 1 
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Don't give up 1 
Hard work but worth the effort 1 
Working woman's view not considered 1 
Maternity leave too short, stress in early months 2 
Maintain a professional approach 1 
3 years unpaid leave ideal 1 
Dropped grade to get local job 3 
Accepted part-time job, same duties, lower grade 1 
Long break - had to drop grade 1 
Took less powerful job/turned down promotion because of children 2 
Re-trained while on break 1 
Can't work unpaid hours, may be chosen for redundancy 1 
Inability to work extra hours will hamper career 1 
Full-time workload, part-time hours 2 
Extra hours should not be expected 1 
'Fast Track' for returners needed 1 
Career Bridge scheme - good idea 1 
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